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Entirely “on your own", have 
you ever tried to design a 
bridge—a power saw—or a 
piece of furniture for the 
home? 


AS it ever occurred to you that some 

of the crude conveniences planned by 
engineers and mechanics three hundred 
years ago may not have been as well de- 
signed as those which you yourself may 
be able to originate and draw? 
It’s fun to try your hand at improving 
some of the old objects that were in use 
in 1635, when America’s first free high 
school was founded—more fun than you 
ever thought possible. Find out now. 
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page brochure, “Drafting Materials, Their 
Care and Use”, our 16-page “Elementary 
Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule” 
and 2 generous sized sheets of K & E Du- 
plex Drawing Paper (widely preferred by 
leading architects and engineers) which 
you can use for your contest drawings? 
Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring 


them to you. WRITE TODAY. 
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Rubber Dollars and Rubber Minutes 
An Ed:torial 


F I had more time, I’d try out for the school 
play. If I had more time, I’d enter some of 
those contests Scholastic is always sponsoring. 
I’d go out for the basketball or hockey team. 
I'd do more outside reading. 
thing about music or art. 


I’d try to learn some- 
But it keeps me going 
every second to get my algebra and French done at 
night in time to hear Phil Baker and Gracie Allen 


’ 


on the radio. When I get more time, though. . .’ 


Does any of this sound familiar? Aren’t you often 
excusing yourself for neglect of things you’d like to 
do on the plea that the days fly by too fast? 

Well, to some extent, you have a right to excuse 
yourself. Days do fly by too fast. There is se much 
going on both in school and out that it is an achieve- 
ment to get reasonably good marks in all studies and 
still find time for a favorite sport, an occasional movie, 
and other bits of much-needed recreation. 

Yet most high school stu- 
dents, we should like to think, 
are not satisfied to let it go 
at that. 
young person who can accept 


It’s a sorry kind of 


contentedly from life nothing 
more than a routine and nar- 
row daily ration of a little 
work and a little fun. 
“When I get more time...” 
Many 


b 


people would de- 
nounce that phrase as a sign 
of laziness or procrastination. 
Yet we hope that often in Baume 
your moments of self-inspec- Life is a 
At least, it’s 


a sign of imagination. 





tion you use it. 
It suggests that you are con- 
scious of fields of activity outside your own crowded 
day. It means you are thinking of some higher or 
broader sphere of existence. It shows a tendency to 
be unsatisfied both with yourself and your way of 
living. And all this is commendable. 

But, in itself, it is not enough. The trouble with 
“when I get more time” is that it is wish-thinking and 
self-deception. As Arnold Bennett points out in How 
to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day, none of us 
will ever get more time. We have as much now as 
we'll ever have. Twenty-four hours is everybody’s 
maximum. The clock just can’t be stretched. There’s 
much heated controversy these days about money- 


inflation, but time-inflation is an impossibility. The 


never-ending 


with the hands of the clock. 


sleep that bankers lose worrying about rubber dollars 
‘an, unfortunately, never be made up with rubber 
minutes. 

J. P. Morgan is no wealthier in time than you. In 
fact, being older, he’s also poorer. You have a great 
many more 24-hour bills to invest. They represent 
vapital that a good many people would trade their 
stocks and bonds for. You have a currency that 
-an’t be stretched, but can be managed. 

So if you’re going to improve your handball or 
your cooking, or take piano lessons, or write that 
poem for the Round Table, it is all a matter of time- 
managing. And by time-managing we don’t mean 
that you should give up your pleasures whether they 
happen to be Phil Baker or symphony concerts (we 
hope they include a ljttle of both). Any wholesale 
sacrifice of pleasures isn’t time-managing at all. Time- 
managing is budgeting or setting aside a very small 

slice of your time—say, for a 
start, two hours a week—for 
some activity you’ve always 
been planning to take up and 
somehow never got around to, 
and _ then that 


nothing whatever will detour 


determining 


you from that activity dur- 
ing that time. 





It’s not easy, of course, but 
once you get into the swing of 
the thing, you’ll find racing 
the clock an absorbing game 
in itself. To win, you must 
race be careful not to over-reach 

yourself at first. If two hours 
a week is too much in your case, begin with fifteen 
minutes a week—but begin. Once you start making 
a careful check of the way you spend your time, you 
will be surprised to discover how much of it you were 
wasting before—when you thought you were so busy! 

Try it today. If you wait and allow the “when 
I get more time” habit to obtain a firm grip, months 
and years will speed by and you'll still be thinking 
in the future instead of doing in the present. Are 
you one of those satisfied just to “get by” in class, 
enjoy yourself afterward, and dream perhaps once 
a week of that vague and remote day when you'll 
have more time? If you are, jostle yourself with 
a phrase of Woodrow Wiison’s: “A man can be 
defeated by his lesser triumphs.” 
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Something. 
Like Salmon 


By 


MacKinlay Kantor 


HEY came out of the bank 
shooting. They had sixty-five 


thousand dollars in cash and 
negotiable securities, and they 


considered that such a sum was worth 
shooting for. 

Even so, everything might have 
gone smoothly, if old Bradley, the 
paying teller in cage Number Four, 
hadn’t tried to call the police. Brad- 
ley had been with the Millfield Trust 
Company for a long time, and he had 
a strong sense of duty. Too strong 
for his own good. 

He staggered back and _ leaned 
against the grating, both hands slap- 
ping at his round stomach. Then his 
knees gave way, and down he went. 

“Damn lice!” shrieked Ireton, the 
cashier, with his hands still in the air. 

Just for luck, they pounded a 
couple of bullets toward Ireton and 
shattered the window behind him. 
One of the bullets znnged close above 
the head of an attendant at a filling 
station across the side street. The at- 
tendant had been with the Hundred 
and Twenty-second machine gun bat- 
talion, and he knew bullets when he 
heard them. He ducked behind the 
station and. began to yell at Officer 
Wean, who was standing down in the 
next block by a drug store. Wean 
started up the street slowly, looking 
puzzled and then he heard more shots. 
He hauled out his gun and began to 
run. 

By that time two of the men had 
tumbled into the brown sedan in front 
of the bank, where their driver sat 
waiting, and the last man was cover- 
ing their retreat with a noisy Thomp- 
son gun. High up under the eaves of 
the bank, a siren had begun to squawl; 
Miss Luella Conway, of the savings 
department, had overcome her terror 
and pulled at a hidden switch. 

Wean stepped behind a lamp-post 
in front of the filling station and 
began to shoot. He was a smart old 
fellow, and he shot, not at the gunner 
on the sidewalk, but at the car. It 
cffered a larger target, and if he could 
puncture the gas tank—He took the 
glass out of the rear window and put 
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another chunk of steel through the 
body before the machine gun raked 
his side. He emptied his gun, hic- 
coughing and bleeding as he was, be- 
fore he died. 

By that time the big car was half- 
way up the block, with its machine 
gunner safe aboard, and people were 
willing to give it room. Plenty of 


room. It went through the light at 
Route 29, and swung east toward 
Plainfield. 


The whole business didn’t take more 
than four minutes. Then the bandits 
were gone, old Bradley was dead in- 
side the bank, and Officer Joe Wean 
was dead in front of the gas station. 
Millfield shook itself and tried to 
2 ere 

Gus Annas, it turned out, was the 
only witness who had seen the men 
enter the bank and seen them come 
out again. All the time he stood there 
just inside the window of his Handy 
Lunch Counter, straight across the 
main street and on the corner, with a 
spatula in one hand and a fork in the 
other, and a hamburger steak burning 
up behind him. There was one cus- 
tomer in the place, and he saw the 
bandits go out, but he hadn’t seen 
them go in. 

Gus moved as far as the open door, 
when the crowd began to gallop to- 
gether, and that was as far as he went. 
Maybe he thought that more bandits 
might be waiting to tap his cash regis- 
ter, and he didn’t want to take a 
chance. He scratched his ugly, close- 
clipped head and pushed his black 
brows together. This was a bad busi- 
ness, thought Gus Annas. He had 
been there at that location for twelve 
years, and never before had he seen 








I know he is from away 
out West. He - says, 
“Give me chili.” Like 
that. “A bowl of chili. 
Give me.” He is not 
from New Juzzey. 


the bank robbed. And a lot of peo- 
ple must have been killed . . . yes, it 
was very bad. 

He squinted dourly at the crowd, 
the running officers, the snorting cars 
that ranged off in pursuit, the futile 
doctors who dashed hopelessly from 
Wean to Bradley and back again. He 
was still standing there, thinking sav- 
agely, the corrugations of his brain 
seeming to ripple visibly beneath his 
scalp, when Sergeant Cormaney came 
over to question him. 

Sergeant T. A. Cormaney was the 
one plain-clothes man boasted by the 
Millfield police force. He was square- 
shouldered, gray-eyed and muscular, 
with a thick brown mustache and an 
immaculate black felt hat too small 
for his head. 

“Well,” he said heavily, 
Wean.” 

Gus nodted and blinked. 
got him—dead?” 

“Yeh. He’s dead, all right. Four 
kids—lucky they’re almost grown. 
And old Bradley, in at the bank.” 

Gus Annas clicked his tongue. 
“That all?” 

“That’s two,” Cormaney grunted, 
“and it oughta be enough. What I 
wanta know is, did you get a good 
look at those guys?” 

“Shoo-er,” said Gus. 

“Tell me about ’em. The folks in 
the bank say they all had handker- 


“they got 


“They 


chiefs tied around their “faces. That 
right?” 
“Yes. They have handkerchiefs on, 


their faces when they get out of the 
car and run inside.” 
Cormaney exploded: “Well, why the 
hell didn’t you phone for the ’ police?” 
Mr. Annas waved his hands sadly. 
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e was overcome, he explained briefly ; 
e had never seen any bank robbers 
fore. He was dazed in his tracks. 
irst he thought it must be a joke, 

nd then he decided that it wasn’t a 
oke. But by that time all the shoot- 
g had begun, and the bandits came 
unning out. 

The sergeant grunted and sat down 
in the stool nearest the cigar counter. 
‘us looked sheepish and ashamed. 

“Gus, you sure haven’t been much 
help. Describe these guys. Go on.” 

One was tall and thin. He had a— 

black suit. And a cap. Another 
as tall but not so thin, and he wore 
pgray topcoat. The driver—well, he 

Hidn’t notice him. But the fourth 
ellow—the fellow in the blue suit 
pnd gray hat with a black band: that 
ellow Gus knew. Knew him on sight. 
He had red hair. 

“Yeh. Red hair. That’s what they 
old me over there. But you said you 
now him?” 

Gus shrugged, ‘““He come in here 
pnd eat.” 

“When?” 

“All days. A week, maybe. Every 
Jay he come in here and eat. I look 
over there and see him just then and 

think, shoo-er, that is the fellow 
hat come in here and eat all week. 

know him.” 

Cormaney nodded. “Well?” 

The bandit in the blue suit, ex- 
pounded Mr. Annas, had green eyes 
as well as red hair. And a few 
freckles. He was a stranger in town, 
knd Mr. Annas had first served him 
about a week before. He saw him on 
he street a time or two, and each day 
the man came to the Handy Lunch 
or his meals. 

“Stranger,” echoed the sergeant. 
‘Isee. He was the guy who laid out 
he job for them. Then the whole bunch 
was strangers. They had him come 
oto Millfield and look over the place, 
and get everything sized up, and then 
esent for them and the whole bunch 
pulled the job. Think some more, 
Gus.” 

Gus thought, to no great avail. 

“Tl go up to the Millfield Hotel,” 
decided Cormaney. ‘“That’s the only 
place that takes transients.” 

He was back, twenty minutes later. 
"Yeah. He stayed there, Gus. Mill- 
field Hotel, all week. Registered 
under the name of John R. Small, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Maybe that’s 
nlead. Did he give you any name?” 

Mr. Annas said: “No.” And he 
suggested that the stranger might 
have been guilty of false registration 
at the hotel—in short, maybe he 
hadn’t used his right name and ad- 
dress, 

Gus,” sighed Sergeant Cormaney, 
‘sometimes you make me want to lay 
down and go to sleep.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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MacKinlay Kantor —of Iowa and Gettysburg 


N the thirty years since MacKin- 
lay Kantor was born in Webster 
City, Iowa, he has written a great 
deal of poetry, many short 

stories, four novels, and found time 
meanwhile to be a newsboy, census- 
taker, tree-trimmer, waiter in a Greek 
ice-cream. parlor, reporter, advertis- 
ing manager, editor, rodman for a sur- 
veying crew, mosser (that’s wrapping 
wet moss around greenhouse plants), 
order clerk for a drug company, de- 
partment store claim tracer, furnace 
man, ticket-taker, usher, watcher at 
the polls, clerk of elections, and actor. 
It’s awful to think of a bright young 
man wasting his time loafing around 
like that. 

Kantor’s name flashed large upon 
the reading public’s eye last spring 
when the Literary Guild announced 
his book of the Civil War, Long Re- 
member, as its May selection. But 
there’s a long story attached to the 
novel, going back to the days when 
the young MacKinlay listened to his 
grandparents’ stories of the Civil 
War, and later in grade school in 
Webster City where he sat at the feet 
of a fiery flowery Irish orator (who 
was also the school superintendent) 
and heard, along with the other rapt 
small boys and girls, the story of the 
War, and especially of Gettysburg. 
“These were the memories,” he says, 
“which came to me one night in 1930 
when I first saw the headlights of my 
car washing over rows of monuments 
along the Chambersburg Pike. I went 
to bed at a tourist-home but I didn’t 
sleep much. By five o’clock I was up 
and wandering over the battlefield, in 
the rain. That was my first pilgrim- 
age. I made four trips to Gettys- 
burg after that; I went to Washing- 
ton, to Richmond, to Philadelphia, 
and Long Remember went along... . 
Deaths, illnesses, financial troubles 
all came weighing upon our family, 
but I kept the obsession of Gettysburg 
well-wrapped and intact; it would 
have been impossible for me to let it 
go.” When it came to writing the 
novel Mr. Kantor found he still had 
a lot to learn in spite of all his years 
of reading on the subject. “I had to 
know not only the position of the vari- 
ous brigades, ‘but what they wore, 
how they looked, how they talked, 
how many cartridges they had in their 
pouches, how hot the afternoon was, 
what they had to eat and when.” And 
when it was finally finished, it must 
have been music indeed to his ears 
when critics like Carl Van Doren 
wrote of it, “The book is accurate, 
intelligent, and dramatic.” 

Much of Kantor’s early work ap- 
peared in Iowa newspapers. When 
the Des Moines,Register offered a prize 


‘ for the best short story by an Iowan 








MacKINLAY KANTOR 


who had never sold a short story, he 
wrote two and entered both. ‘One 
of them I didn’t care for at all,” he 
states. It was called “Purple” and it 
was just about an ordinary farmer. I 
submitted it under the name of Sheri- 
dan Rhodes. But the other one I 
considered my masterpiece. It was 
the wildest sort of fantasy, embel- 
lished by what I believed was much 
fine writing. The scene was laid in 
some mythical land never before seen 
by human eyes.”’ Of course “Purple” 
won the prize. 

That was when Kantor was 17. 
Since then he has known that in spite 
of adversity, depression, and all the 
very odd jobs he’s taken a fling at, 
that what he wanted to do was to 
write. His four novels (all published 
by Coward McCann), are Diversey, 
El Goes South, The Jaybird, and 
Long Remember. He has appeared 
in the Anthology of Newspaper Verse 
nearly every year since 1923; in the 
collection of Best American Mystery 
Stories for 1931; in Braithwaite’s 
Anthology of Magazine Verse for four 
years. The story printed here, 
“Something Like Salmon,” was _in- 
cluded in Thomas H. Uzzell’s ad- 
mirable collection, Short Story Hits 
of 1933 (Harcourt, Brace). 

Mr. Kantor now lives with his wife 
and two children in Westfield, New 
Jersey. He says his chief recreations 
are hunting mushrooms and_ bugs, 
driving, golf, Civil War history, play- 
ing a fife, and trying to play a guitar. 

Of his family he says, “No genera- 
tion has been born in the same coun- 
try for the last four generations; my 
grandfather in Russia, my father in 
Sweden, myself in the United States, 
and my daughter in Canada.” His 
mother’s people were among the first 
Iowa pioneers. On his father’s side, 
his ancestors were all cantors for six- 
teen generations. 

















at I Found 
in My Pocket 


By G. K. Chesterton 


NCE when I was very young 
I met one of those men who 
have made the Empire what 
it is—a man in an astrakhan 
coat, with an astrakhan moustache—a 
tight, black, curly moustache. Whether 
he put on the moustache with the coat 
or whether his Napoleonic will en- 
abled him not only to grow a mous- 
tache in the usual place, but also to 
grow little moustaches all over his 
clothes, I did not know. I only re- 
member that he said to me the follow- 
ing words: “A man can’t get on 
nowadays by hanging about with his 
hands in his pockets.” I made reply 
with the quite obvious flippancy that 
perhaps a man got on by having his 
hands in other people’s pockets; 
whereupon he began to argue about 
Moral Evolution, so I suppose what 
I said had some truth in it. But the 
incident now comes back to me, and 
connects itself with another incident 
—if you can call it an incident— 
which happened to me only the other 
day. 
I have only once in my life picked 
a pocket, and then (perhaps through 
some absentmindedness) I picked my 
own. My act can really with some 
reason be so described. For in taking 
things out of my own pocket I had at 
least one of the more tense and quiver- 
ing emotions of the thief; I had a 
complete ignorance and a profound 
curiosity as to what I should find 
there. Perhaps it would be the exag- 
geration of eulogy to call me a tidy 
person. But I can always pretty 
satisfactorily account for all my pos- 
sessions. I can always tell where they 
are, and what I have done with them, 
so long as I can keep them out of my 
pockets. If once anything slips into 
those unknown abysses, I wave it a 
sad Virgilian farewell. I suppose 
that the things that I have dropped 
into my pockets are still there; the 
same presumption applies to the things 
that I have dropped into the sea. But 
I regard the riches stored in both 
these bottomless chasms with the same 
reverent ignorance. They tell us that 
on the last day the sea will give up 
its dead; and I suppose that on the 
some occasion long strings of extraor- 
dinary things will come running out 
of my pockets. But I have quite for- 





gotten what any of 
them are; and there 
is really nothing (ex- 
cepting the money) 
that I shall be at all 
surprised at finding 
among them. 

Such at least has hitherto been my 
state of innocence. I here,only wish 
briefly to recall the special, extraordi- 
nary, and hitherto unprecedented cir- 
cumstances which led me in cold 
blood, and being of sound mind, to 
turn out my pockets. I was locked 
up in a third-class railway carriage 
for a rather long journey. The time 
was towards evening, but it might 
have been anything, for everything 
resembling earth or sky or light or 
shade was painted out as if with a 
great wet brush by an unshifting sheet 
of quite colorless rain. I had no 
books or newspapers. Indeed, there 
were no advertisements on the walls 
of the carriage, otherwise I could 
have plunged into the study of them, 
for any collection of printed words is 
quite enough to suggest infinite com- 
plexities of mental ingenuity. When 
I find myself opposite the words 
“Sunlight Soap” I can exhaust all 








Gilbert Keith Chesterton is one of En- 
gland’s best-known writers, and one of 
the most versatile. Born in London in 
1874,, he went to St. Paul’s and the Slade 
School of Art and had illustrated several 
books before he discovered that he liked 
writing better than sketching. He began 
his career during the Boer War as a 
pamphleteer, and since then has con- 
tributed literally hundreds of articles to 
periodicals in England and America. 
(From 1905 to 1930 he wrote an essay a 
week for the Illustrated London News, 
missing only two numbers in all those 25 
years. “What I Found In My Pocket’ is 
one of those essays.) The facility with 
which he writes, his subject matter, as well 
as his bulk, are strangely reminiscent of 
our own Alexander Woollcott. And the 
sheer volume of G. K. C.’s writing is even 
more amazing than the sheer volume of 
G. K. C. himself. His titles include 
poetry, biography (his book on Dickens 
is considered one of the best Dickens 
biographies), history, detective stories 
(haven’t you ever read any of the Father 
Brown  series?), political and critical 


- essays, fiction and plays. G. K. C. shares 


with G. B. S. the distinction of being 
known almost everywhere by his initials 
alone. He lives in Beaconsfield, Buck- 
inghamshire, thirty miles out of London, 
in a house named “Top Meadows.” 
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the aspects of Sun Worship, Apollo, 
and Summer poetry before I go on to 
the less congenial subject of soap. 
Then, I suddenly started upright, 
and remembered my pockets. I was 
carrying about with me an unknown 
treasury. I had a British Museum 
and a South Kensington collection of 
unknown curios hung all over me. 

The first thing I came upon con- 
sisted of piles and heaps of Battersea 
tram tickets; so many they shook 
down in showers like confetti.  Pri- 
marily, of course, they touched my 
patriotic emotions, and brought tears 
to my eyes; also they provided me 
with the printed matter I required, 
for I found on the back of them some 
short but striking little scientific 
essays about some kind of pill. Com- 
paratively speaking, in my then desti- 
tution, those tickets might be regarded 
as a small but well-chosen scientific 
library. Should my railway journey 
continue (which seemed likely at the 
time) for a few months longer, I 
could imagine myself throwing my- 
self into the controversial aspects of 
the pill, composing replies and re- 
joinders pro and con upon the data 
furnished to me. But after all, it was 
the symbolic quality of the tickets 
that moved me most. For as certainly 
as the cross of St. George means En- 
glish patriotism, those scraps of paper 
meant all that municipal patriotism, 
which is now, perhaps, the greatest 
hope of England. 

The next thing that I took out was 
a pocket-knife. A pocket-knife, I 
need hardly say, would require a thick 
book full of moral meditations all to 
itself. A knife typifies one of the 
most primary of those practical origins 
upon which as upon low, thick pillows 
all our human civilization reposes. 
Metals, the mystery of the thing called 
iron and of the thing called steel, led 
me off half-dazed into a kind of 
dream. I saw into the entrails of dim, 
damp wood, where the first ma 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Menagerie of Music 
By Ethel R. Peyser 


Author of *‘How to Enjoy Music,’’ ‘“‘Music Through the Ages,”’ etc. 


HAT a roaring, buzzing, 
cackling, snarling, bray- 
ing, neighing, scampering, 
trampling and cooing there 
would be if all the music picturing ani- 
mals were to be played at the same 
moment! From the earliest days com- 
posers delighted in depicting animals 
in music. The first important zoo 
piece was by the Belgian, Clement 
Jannequin in the 16th Century. He 
has been called the inventor of Pro- 
gram Music, the name given to de- 
scriptive music and music telling a 
story. His piece was called The 
Song of the Birds, and he took the 
opportunity of giving his idea of bird 
song. Then, let me 
whisper, he became a 
bit impolite and 
wrote T'he Cackling 
of Women! He evi- 
dently thought that 
a lot of women talk- 
ing together sounded 
like a yard of hens! 
But soon another 
composer, Jean Phil- 
ippe Rameau (1683- 
1764) in France 
wrote The Hen with 
no reference what- 
ever to “the ladies”! 
Despite the names of 
these works today, 
they do not sound 
very much like birds 
or hens... or women. 
The instruments of 
their day were primi- 
tive compared to 
ours. Ours are so 
developed that com- 
posers can create a 
far truer picture of 
the musical menagerie 
than those of. the 
15th, 16th, 17th or 
18th centuries. 
Oddly there are 
very few dogs pic- 
tured in’ music. I 
can recall only one 
composition that cele- 
brates man’s most 
faithful friend, Pre- 
lude for a Dog by 
Erik Satie, the 
French musical sa- 
tirist and humorist 
(1866-1925). 
Some interesting 
music, however, has 
been devoted to the 
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cat. In the collection is The Cat 
Fugue of Domenico Scarlatti (1685- 
1757), an Italian who more than 
likely had a very serious Tabby in his 
home. For she is most sedate. You 
can hear her thread her way cau- 
tiously over the keys. On the other 
hand, Zez Confrey (1895), an Ameri- 
can, puts his Puss on the keys in a 
wild mood, in Kitten on the Keys, an 
excellent piece of piano jazz. Scar- 
latti was not a jazz writer, but had it 
not been for his development of piano 
technique, we might not have had our 
modern jazz pianistics. 

Birds are unquestionably the most 
popular animals in music. To begin 
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ANIMAL ORCHESTRA 


Detail from a mural by Aurelius Battaglia in the Children’s Reading Room 
of Mt. Pleasant Branch Library, Washington, 


with, they are born into the orches- 
tra... the Out-Door Orchestral Sym- 
phony! Countless pieces have been 
written around them. One of the-first 
was Louis Daquin’s Cuckoo. I have 
never heard a real cuckoo, but his 
piece sounds like the bird in the 
cuckoo clock. 

A remarkable bird is heard in 
Richard Wagner’s Ring of the Ni- 
belungen, that transcendant series of 
four great operas, Rheingold, Die 
Walkiire, Siegfried and Gétterddam- 
merung or The Twilight of the Gods. 
After Siegfried has slain the Dragon 
and has tasted his blood (a drop of 
which remained on Siegfried’s hand) 

the glorious song of 
the Forest Bird car- 
ries to the Hero ad- 
vice on what he must 
do next—climb the 
mountain surrounded 
by fire and release 
Brunnhilde. This 
bird, given the most 
beautiful of songs as 
he trills heavenward, 
sung by a _ soprano 
(in the opera) with a 
very high, clear voice, 
is not seen by the 
audience. 

Among our own 
composers, the emi- 
nent Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach has written a 
piece about the 
thrush. While she was 
composing at her stu- 
dio at the MacDowell 
Colony in the woods 
of Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, a thrush 
alighted upon the 
porch railing and 
sang out his luscious 
song. She imitated 
the song on the piano 
and he answered. 
After he flew away 
she composed her 
piece The Thrush 
and caught unmis- 
takably his peculiarly 
lovely song. She also 
wrote a piece about 
a chattering, scam- 
pering squirrel. Mau- 
rice Ravel introduced 

squirrel into his 
ballet L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges. 

Another living 





composer of France, Germaine Taille- 
ferre, has written of birds in her Bird 
Merchant, and Rameau wrote The 
Call of the Bird. 

We find a bird or two in the most 
unusual place now . . . in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony (The _ Sixth). 
Here the great composer paints a pas- 
toral scene and permits the cuckoo 
and the pheasant to sing lustily. 

Ottorini Respighi, one of Italy’s 
most eminent music writers, uses the 
bird most modernly in his Pines of 
Rome. To make the song correct, he 
introduces into the orchestra a phono- 
graph with a recording of a nightin- 
gale’s song. When it is time for 
Signor Nightingale to enter, one of 
the men of the orchestra leaves his 
desk and releases the song, just as 
seriously as he would were he playing 
his regular instrument. This is dif- 
ferent, is it not, from the tinkling 
harpsichord of Jannequin, Daquin and 
Rameau? 

It’s a long flight to our next bird- 
nest in music, but I think it can easily 
be done ‘“‘on the wings of song” as 
Felix Mendelssohn would have said 
it, to probably the greatest of modern 
living composers, the Russian, Igor 
Stravinsky (now living in Paris) .. . 
and his ballet The Fire Bird (L’Oiseau 
de Feu). This magnificent work tells 
a legend about the mythical Fire Bird 
who gave one of his feathers to a 
young prince who conquered a terri- 
ble Ogre and released himself and 
his princess. Stravinsky also wrote 
of the nightingale in the opera 
Rossignol. 

To Stravinsky, too, we are in- 
debted for a dancing bear, which de- 
lights the throngs in the carnival 
pictured in the melodious and thrilling 
puppet ballet Petrushka (or Petrouch- 
ka). Although the most varied kinds 
of noise, melody and cacophony, are 
heard in this scene, the bear is easily 
recognized, because Stravinsky appro- 
priately uses the tuba, deep and 
sonorous, to typify the bear’s clumsy 
dancing. 

Both The Fire Bird and Petrushka 
were first presented in this country 
by Diaghilev with his extraordinary 
and rare Russian Ballet. Another 
ballet, and one in which the great 
dancer Nijinsky acted, was The 
Afternoon of a Fawn (L’Apré midi 
d’une Faun). A faun is half goat 
and half man, so he is included be- 
cause of the animal half. The faun is 
popular in music. One that I re- 
member is used by Gabriel Pierné, 
the French conductor-composer, in 
his Entrance of the Little Fauns, a 
sprightly little piece, rather like a 
musical etching. 

Another great Russian, Nicolai 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, wrote an amusing 
ballet, The Golden Cockerel (Le Coq 


d’Or). This cock is a clever rascal 


and becomes advisor to queer old King 
Dodo. He does not crow like the ordi- 
nary fowl, but he does sing a rare 
lovely hymn to the sun. . . his 
snorning alarm clock. 

Speaking of farm and ranch dwell- 
ers, we must not forget Richard 
Strauss’ satirical, amusing and pro- 
found musical study of Don Quizote. 
In this, the amusing and _ pathetic 
Den meets a flock of sheep and mis- 
taking them for “the enemy” gives bat- 
tle. Read the Cervantes story. Edwin 
Franko Goldman has added to farm- 
yard music in one of his excellent 
marches, On the Farm. 

But it took Camille Saint-Saéns to 
write a musical menagerie . . . The 
Carnival of Animals. Here in music 
is pictured the majestic Lion, the leap- 
ing and bolting Kangaroo, the slow 
Turtles, Cocks, Hens, Cuckoos, lum- 
bering Elephants, a Pigeon House, an 
Aquarium and The Swan . . . which 
is the most familiar of all the pieces 
in this suite. 

Recently Deems Taylor “cut in” 
on Saint-Saéns and gave us another 
most delightful zoo in modern jazz 
color, Circus Day. Ferde Grofe, 
the distinguished orchestrator of jazz, 
scored this work for Mr. Taylor. In 
this we hear everything from the cal- 
liope in the circus parade to the per- 
formances under the tents—prancing 
white horses, chattering monkeys, and 
snarling lions. This, with the Look- 
ing Glass Suite based on Lewis Car- 
rol’s story, are among Mr. Taylor’s 
most delightful and original works. 
The White Knight of The Looking 
Glass Suite is pictured humorously 
galloping on his nag. In this same 
Suite, too, is pictured the Bread and 
Butter-fly, Rocking-horse-fly and the 
fierce Tiger-lily. 

Besides the Bird, Richard Wagner 
presents the Dragon, with his breath 
of fire. He appears in the opera 
Siegfried, mentioned above. Wagner 
has also pictured flying horses. On 
these horses ride the Valkyr maids 
who carry off the bodies of valiant 
knights from the battlefields to Val- 
halla (the Norse gods’ heaven). In 
the famous Ride of the Valkyrs you 
hear the neighing of the horses, the 
clang of the maidens’ spears and the 
whir of the horses’ wings as they fly 
through the clouds. Probably there 
is no-more vivid musical picture in 
the whole realm of music. 

Horses seem to be a logical theme 
in music and the donkey has not been 
neglected. -We hear him in Mendels- 
sohn’s Mid-Summer Night’s Dream, 
in Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon Trail 
Suite and other works. His braying 
in the Mendelssohn work is unmis- 
takable and easy to effect in music. 
His jog-trot is delightfully delineated 
by Ferde Grofe. 

Apart from Saint-Saéns’ Aquarium, 
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the fish has had little part in music, 
but Claude Debussy wrote of gold fish 
in Poisson d’Or. This was the opypor- 
tunity of an impressionist in music 
to give his impression of how fish 
gliding through the water of an opal- 
escent bowl affected him. The realist 
gives the actual attitudes and sounds 
but the impressionist gives the image 
conjured in his own mind. That, in 
brief, is the difference between the 
Impressionist school of music or of 
any art and the Realist school, about 
which you have heard so much de- 
bate. 

Insects haven’t been neglected, 
either: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bumble 
Bee; Anatol Liadoff’s transcription of 
the folk song The Mosquito, The Mos- 
quito Parade; Moussorgsky’s Song of 
the Flea, and others. 

With the mention of Poulenc’s The 
Hinds (Les Biches), dedicated to the 
red deer or the roe, we must -conclude 
our survey of the musical zoo. We 
have, however, only touched en the 
large musical literature of animals, so 
we suggest that you try to discover 
some of the others yourself. 


What I Found In 
My Pocket 


(Concluded from page 6) 





among all the common stones found 
the strange stone. I saw a vague and 
violent battle, in which stone axes 
broke and stone knives were splin- 
tered against something shining and 
new in the hand of one desperate 
man. I heard all the hammers on all 
the anvils of the earth. I saw all the 
swords of Feudal and all the weals of 
Industrial war. For the knife is only 
a short sword; and the pocket-knife is 
a secret sword. I opened it and 
looked at that brilliant and terrible 
tongue which we call a blade; and I 
thought that perhaps it was the sym- 
bol of the oldest of the needs of man. 
The next moment I knew that I was 
wrong; for the thing that came next 
out of my pocket was a _ box of 
matches. Then I saw the fire, which 
is stronger even than steel, the old, 
fierce female thing, the thing we all 
love, but dare not touch. 

The next thing I found was a piece 
of chalk; and I saw in it all the art 
and all the frescoes of the world. The 
next was a coin of a very modest 
value; and I saw in it not only the 
image and superscription of our own 
Caesar, but all government and order 
since the world began. But I have 
not space to say what were the items 
in the long and splendid procession 
of poetical symbols that came pour- 
ing out. I cannot tell you all the 
things that were in my pocket. I can 
tell you one thing, however, that I 
could not find in my pocket. I allude 
to my railway ticket. 
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~ As One Reader to Another 


N the November 17th Scholastic, 
I told you about Harmony 
Harper, the girl from a small 
Western town who wrote to ask 
my advice on what books to buy with 
(1) $4.00 she had earned by long 
toillsome weeding, of which she “‘abso- 
lutely must” spend fifty cents for a 
term’s subscription to Scholastic, and 
(2) $2.50 or $3.00 offered. by her 
brother-in-law to buy any book she 
wants in exchange for one of hers. 

The books she wants chosen must 
meet certain conditions: they must be 
beautiful, enduring, and_ inspiring, 
must put a high value on style, and 
must have some qualities of fine print- 
ing, art work, and binding. In short, 
they must be books that will grow 
more valuable to her with each succes- 
sive reading. Her own taste is good, 
but she felt the need of disinterested 
advice. 

I sent Harmony Harper’s letter to 
some good friends in the various pub- 
lishing houses, asking them what 
titles they would suggest from their 
lists to recommend to Harmony for 
purchase. A fine group of letters has 
come in and I am going to print the 
following excerpts from them. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 

I am very glad to suggest the following 
books as possibilities for purchase by Har- 
mony Harper: 

They Built the West: An Epic of Rails 
and Cities, by Glenn Chesney Quiett 
($5.00). 

The American Eagle: A Study in Natu- 
ral and Civil History ($3.50). 

Tros of Samothrace, by Talbot Mundy 
($3.00). 

Two recent biographies, each $1.50: 

Robert the Bruce, by Eric Linklater. 

Henry VIII, by Helen Simpson. 

(Signed) E. L. Smirn. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


I would suggest two very unlike books: 
Complete Poems, by Rupert Brooke 
($2.00), this volume because of the eternal 
freshness and spirit of Brooke, and 
Saint Joan, by George Bernard Shaw 
($2.50), for its lively interest and picture 
of the greatest heroine any girl could 
have. 
(Signed) Raymonp T. Bonn. 


FARRAR & RINEHART 
I am sending a list of our books which 
I consider to be “beautiful, enduring and 
inspiring.” 


4 Book of Americans, by Rosemary * 


and Stephen Vincent Benet ($2.00). Illus- 
trated by Charles Child. 
Anthony Adverse, by 
($8.00). 
The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman. 


Hervey Allen 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Introduction by Mark Van Doren ($1.00). 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. 

The Scottish Queen, by Herbert Gor- 
man ($3.00). 

The Green Pastures (a play), by Mare 
Connelly ($2.00). 

The Sea Witch, by 
($2.50). 

(Signed) Exizanetu L. Gitman. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

I can do no better than list my own par- 
ticular favorites on our lists. I should 
think Miss Harper would be well re- 
warded by any of the follqwing: 

The Heart of Emerson's 
($3.00), edited by Bliss Perry. 

The Heart of Thoreaws Joirnals 
($3.00), edited by Odell Shephard. 

The Odyssey, translated by G. H. Pal- 
mer and illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 
($2.50). 

The Fountain 
Ellis ($4.00). 

Best Short Stories of Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, preface by Willa Cather ($4.00). 

Earth Horizon, by Mary Austin ($4.00). 

(Signed) Dare Warren 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 
COMPANY 

My suggestions for Harmony Harper 
are probably colored by my own idea of 
“beauty” and “inspiration” too, but from 
our list I think I would like her to choose 
from these: 

Let the Hurricane Roar, by Rose Wil- 
der Lane (only $1.50, so she can have an- 
other -book, too). 

Lust for Life, by 
true story of a mighty 
Van Gogh ($2.00). 

As We Were: A Victorian Peep-Show, 
by E. F. Benson, a fine autobiographical 
study of the Victorian period by the son 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. (4$3.00.) 

Charlotte Bronte, by E. F. Benson—a 
charming, witty and thoroughly human 
biography ($4.00). 

Waterless Mountain, by Laura Adams 
Armer ($2.50). 

At 33, by Eva LeGallienne ($3.50). 

Also—and not published by Longmans— 
I suggest the Letters of Jane Austen, 
which are even more delicious than her 
novels; and South Wind by Norman 
Douglas in the beautiful edition illus- 
trated by Angelo Valenti. 

(Signed) Jane Terrirt. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

I first thought of poetry, and both New 
Poetry, and Chief Modern Poets of En- 
gland and America are just $3.00. They 
are handsome too, and as good 
anthologies as one could want. Still keep- 
ing to the poetry list, we have the leather 
bound Globe Poets at 33.00. I regret that 
the collected Masefield and the collected 
Robinson are $5.00, as they would be ob- 
viously desirable also. 

One of the most obvious titles would be 
Designed for Reading ($3.00). And if 
Miss Harper likes short stories, Short 
Stories Today, collected by Pence ($2.25) 


Alexander Laing 


Journals 


of Life, by Havelock 


Stone—the 
Vincent 


Irving 
spirit, 


books, 


is both a tovely looking book and a good 
selection of modern stories. 

I do not wonder that Miss Harper has 
seriously considered Testament of Youth 
and I would be very inclined to include 
that myself. There is something to be said 
for the new H. G. Wells’ Experiment in 
Autobiography, too. It is too bad, again, 
that The Golden Bough (by Sir James G. 
Frazer) is also too high, as that certainly 
is a book one should have, if one’s mind 
inclines at all in the direction of ethnology 
and magic. 

So far as the study of letter writing 
goes, I might suggest an issue in our New 
Pocket Classics (60c) called A Book of 
Modern Letters, edited by Taintor and 
Monro. 

I only wish I could think of a lot more 
books to tell you. One of the troubles in 
our life today is we have so little time to 
think about important problems like this 
one! 

(Signed) H. S. Laruam. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

I am listing herewith the books which 
I would like to see Miss Harper buy from 
our house: 

The Judas Tree, by Neil H. Swanson. 

The Phantom Emperor, by Neil H. 
Swanson. 
“Three Cities, by Sholem Asch. 

British Agent, by R. H. Bruce Lock- 
hart. 

Retreat from Glory, by R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. 

Black Bagdad, by Captain 
Craige. 


John H. 
(Signed) Quentin A. Bosst. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
We would suggest the following titles: 
Forty Singing Seamen, $3.00. 

Collected Poems, Volume I, by Alfred 
Noyes, $3.00. 

The Conqueror, by Gertrude Atherton, 
$2.50. 

Ridgeways, by Renard, $2.50. 

Romantic Adventurers, by Walsh, $2.50. 

Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, by 
Fajeon, $2.50. 

The Owl’s House, by Crosbie Garstin, 
$2.00. 

Blowing Weather, by McIntyre, $2.50. 

Letter writing as a fine art: 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Mas- 
son, $5.00. 

Isvor, by Princess Bibesco, $3.00. 

(Signed) F. A. Sroxes. 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO., INC. 

It’s a nice letter from Harmony Harper. 
On our list I think she might consider 
The Shakespeare Songs (which is a lovely 
little book to look at and, among current 
publications The Cold Journey by Grace 
Zaring Stone and James Hilton’s Lost 
Horizon. 

As for Letters, ’'d recommend William 
Cowper’s, and perhaps Katherine Mans- 
field’s, despite all that heartbreak. 

(Signed) Frances Puiuies, 


(Additional letters in answer to Harmony 
Harper will appear in the next issue.) 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu For the Week 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE 
PATCH 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


I am glad the movies have brought this 
happy-hearted book once more into fash- 
ion—thoug'. people have never altogether 
stopped reading it since it came out in 
1901. When I was editing a collection of 
stories from the South, I chose Mrs. Wiggs 
to illustrate one of the most discussed at- 
tributes of this section of our country— 
“Southern charm.” It comes out more 
clearly in her because it is not compli- 
cated with youth and beauty, which she 
does not have, nor wealth, nor social posi- 
tion, as_ it is in the case of many Southern 
belles. Mrs. Wiggs has the very essence 
ef charm, which is in her case the habit 
of praising people for what they want to 
be rather than for what they are. It is 
the subtlest and most welcome sort of 
flattery—and the healthiest, for by this 
sort of praise people are more often than 
not inspired with a lasting determination 


to deserve it. Young ladies, note the 
ways of Mrs. Wiggs: they may be old- 
fashioned but they still work. Fortu- 


nately, they work to the improvement of 
everybody. 

When I recall the book, I remember 
best, besides the humor and philosophy of 
the heroine, the “Annexation of Cuba,” 
the same being an old horse the family 
nurses back to a lively existence. Lovey 
Mary is the sequel to Mrs. Wiggs, and 
the two are usually read as one: most 
people enjoy the second book better be- 
cause it has more plot. 


THE PIT 
By Frank Norris 


This is the second volume of his “prose 
epic of the wheat,” but I name it instead 
The Octopus because it has just been 
published in the Modern Library, where 
the first volume appeared some time ago. 
The place of Frank Norris in our realistic 
fiction is fixed, far higher than he knew 
or than one might think who knew he was 
only in the early thirties when he died. 
This book shows the hand of a master. 
It is the “withdrawing” hand of one who 
knows what to leave out as well as to 
put in. 

It comes with special bearing on the 
conditions of today. Stock gambling in 
the necessities of life and the struggle 
for power on the part of those controlling 
them had their part in the crisis through 
which we have just been passing. The 
terrific scene in the Wheat Pit, from the 
endless moment when it seems the gong 
will never strike and the day’s trading 
begin, through the rising pandemonium, 
the sudden interruption of silence for the 
announcement of the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade from the balcony, and 
the frenzied uproar that crashes in upon 
it jeering the ruin of Curtis Jadwin till 
the gong strikes the close, is one of the 
strongest, most picturesque and most com- 
pletely realized in terms of sound, of any 
of the great scenes in modern literature. 

There is a preface to this new edition 
with an excellent personal sketch of Frank 
Norris, so clear one seems to see and hear 
him: this is by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


LITERARY LEADS 


PRIZE 


Caroline Miller, whose book, Lamb in 
His Bosom, won this year’s Pulitzer Prize, 
has just been awarded the Prix Femina, 
a prize given by a committee headed by 
Alphonse Daudet’s widow in Paris. The 
award carries with it no cash prize, but 
consists in having the winning book trans- 
lated into French and published in France 
under the auspices of the Prix Femina 
committee—thus assuring it of a wide sale 
in France as being a_ representative 
American work. The prize last year went 
to Willa Cather for her novel, Shadows 
on the Rock, and the year before last to 
Leonard Ehrlich’s God’s Angry Man. 


POETS 


Volumes by two of America’s _ best 
women poets were published almost sim- 
ultaneously last month by Harpers. 
Genevieve Taggard’s Not Mine to Finish 
(her first book of poetry in eight years) 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Wine from 
These Grapes appeared within a week of 
each other. 


ENGLISH JOURNEYMAN 


J. B. Priestlev, the British novelist 
(Angel Pavement, The Good Companions, 
English Journey), playwright and wit, is 
in this country for a month’s stay to 
gather material in Arizona for a film to 
be produced when he returns to England. 


MUSIC 


The name of Werner Janssen and Roy 
Harris have been large in the news for 
the past fortnight. Do you know who 
they are? That’s why the H. W. Wilson 
Company has announced the publication 
early in December of a new volume, Com- 
posers of Today, making a fourth in their 
biographical series. Here you have a 
comprehensive biographical critical guide 
to 200 modern composers of all nations. 
The book tells who these composers are, 
their history, their style, their works, and 
their relative position in the world of 
music. 


LAMB 


Libraries all over the English-speaking 
world are getting out their essays, pic- 
tures, and other Lambiana, making ready 
for the hundredth anniversary of Charles 
Lamb’s death—December 27, 1934. And 
the Elian Club is collecting funds for a 
memorial to this best of English essayists 
in the garden of Christ’s Church, near the 
site of Christ Hospital, London, Lamb’s 
old school. America is the proud posses- 
sor, due to the late Henry E. Huntington 
in California, and Owen D. Young in the 
east, of a good many original Lamb manu- 
scripts. 


BEEBE 


The Beebe-minded among you will want 
to read Half Mile Down—William Beebe’s 
account of that exciting bathysphere trip 
last summer in Bermuda (Schol., Sept. 
22). It’s just out, and with a jacket you 
won’t want to throw away. It shows a 
cross section of the ocean in three colors, 
green near the surface, fading into blue 
halfway down, deepening pitch black on 
the ocean floor. Depths achieved by man 
are marked—60 feet, helmet; 306 feet, ar- 
mored suit; 3,028 feet, bathysphere. Or, 
if you can’t wait for the book (published 
by Harcourt, Brace) get the December 
National Geographic, which has the whole 
story, written in Mr. Beebe’s own way, 
and illustrated with 29 remarkable photo- 
graphs, drawings and color plates. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Something Like Salmon 
(Continued from page 5) 


Gus knotted his dark brow and looked 
sad. “I think,” he said slowly, “That his 
name was something like Salmon.” 

Cormaney snorted, “Salmon, you mean? 
Or Salamon. Or maybe Solomon. That's 
a good Hebe name. But this fellow wasn't 
Jewish. And nobody was ever named 
Salmon !” 

“Maybe it was—Catfish. Or Bullhead,” 
suggested Gus feebly. 

The sergeant groaned and departed. He 
went down to the police station, talked 
to the man at the desk, who had _ just 
received a telephone call, and went out to 
the innocent-looking, high-powered police 
coupé at the side of the station. He drove 
rapidly east on Route 29, turned off at 
the Mountain Forge road and headed up 
into the Watchung hills. 

A few minutes later he stopped his car 
and got out to join a party of Millfield 
policemen and state troopers who had sur- 
rounded an abandoned brown sedan which 
was parked beside the road. There was a 
bullet hole beside the spare tire, and a 
dirty handkerchief flung over one of the 
spokes of the steering wheel. 

“You know what that was?” 
officer, authoritatively, as he pointed to 
the handkerchief. “Fingerprints. Wiped 
’em all off, you can bet. Look, that door 
is even smeared where they wiped it. Bet 
you won’t find a fingermark on this car.” 

Men agreed. “Yeah. And this road is 
lonely as hell. Likely nobody saw them 
change cars.” 

“Anyway, it’s on the teletype... . 

Trooper Polson came shooting around 
the curve on his motorcycle. He halted, 
lifted the machine upon its standard, and 
approached the group. “Here we are. 
This number. Stolen late last night or 
early today, in Trenton. Licensed to 
George MacCracken, a barber.” 

They all stood and gazed at the stolen 
ear, which had told them so very little, 
and would tell them nothing more. 

“We'll get Trenton busy on it” said a 
captain. But there was no tenor of hope 
in his voice. A New York or a Chicago 
gang or a Baltimore gang could steal a 
ear in Trenton and drive it up to the 
doors of the Millfield bank. Trenton 
wouldn’t help them any. 

Sergeant T. A. Cormaney tugged at his 
mustache, and thought that he ought to go 
back and talk to Gus Annas some more. 
Gus had said “a name like Sal- 
eg 

“Gus,” Cormaney said plaintively, set- 
tling himself upon his favorite _ stool, 
“they’ve been up to that guy’s room at the 
hotel, and there’s not a trace of a finger 
print. Not that it would help any, maybe 
—you can’t always go by smears. But it’s 
told us this much. The guy is an ex 
convict.” 

It was 3 p.m., a slack hour at the 
Handy Lunch, and there were no other 
customers present. In the kitchen, a hired 
Grecian cook clattered pans about and 
sang a hoarse and minor memory of 
Athens. 

Mr. Annas was standing on a chait, 
lifting the soggy, hot coffee sack out of 
the shining urn. He turned and stared 
down at Sergeant Cormaney. “How yot 
know, huh?” 
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“Because if he wasn’t “an ex-con, he 
wouldn’t take the trouble to get rid of 
‘mm. At least he’s got a police record— 
he’s been Bertilloned, somewhere or other, 
if he never did any time. . . About 
twenty-eight years old, the folks in the 
bank said.” 

Gus shrugged. “Maybe so. Maybe 
thirty. Maybe twenty-five. And now I 
think about it a long time”—he gestured 
expressively with the dripping strainer... 
“and now I decide he is for sure got a 
name like Salmon!” 

“How you know, huh?” Cormaney gave 
him a grim leer. 

“] know, because... . 

Two customers clattered in and de- 
manded hot dogs. The sergeant shook his 
head at Mr. Annas, and slid off his stool. 

“See you later, Gus. Positive about 
that?” 

“Shoo-er. I know. And,” Gus bellowed 
after him, “and from the west, too. I 
know. I tell you I know!” 

Cormaney stared at Gus’s strained, 
scowling face and decided that Gus did 
know. 

“Tll be back later,” he said, and went 
out. Down at the station, they talked of 
the dead Wean in close-clipped monosy!a- 
bles. Sergeant Cormaney lounged in a 
wooden chair and whittled dolefully at a 
match, and nodded or shook his head when- 
ever any remark was addressed to him. 

The three officers off duty and _ the 
three attached on station duty, shuffled 
their feet. Glancing from face to face, 
the Chief finally let his eyes come to rest 
on Cormaney. “Speak up, Tom,” he 
snapped. “Give us the dirt! You've got 
something under that graveyard hat of 
yours, or I’ve known you nine years for 
nothing.” 

“Well.” The sergeant closed his knife 
with a click. ‘‘We’ve all guessed that the 
red-headed guy was an ex-convict, if the 
rest weren’t. We know that job wasn’t 
pulled by amateurs. . . . Ex-cons, or guys 
with records. And on top of that, Gus 
Annas tells me that he was from out 
West.” 

In spite of himself, the Chief grinned. 
“Gus Annas! What does that Russ Biff 
Greek know about it?” 

“Dumbbell,” grunted Officer Borden. 
“Stood there in the window and watched 
‘em go in, masked, and never had sense 
enough to use the phone. Gus is a pretty 
good fellow, but his brains was left behind 
when he come over.” 

Cormaney sighed. “We'll see. Some 
customers came in and interrupted us. 
I'm going back up there, now.” 

Cormaney strolled up to the 
Lunch again. 

This time Gus was alone once more, 
but preparing for the early evening rush. 
He had a great platter of pink tender- 
loins before him, and was rolling the frag- 
ments, patting them into shape with a 
paste of cornmeal. There was a far-away 
lok in his eyes, a rigidity along his 
spine. And Cormaney observed that Gus 
was not at his usual place for such activi- 
ties, but further down the inside counter 
next to the pie cabinet and coffee urns. 
Between these two, directly beneath the 
painted Bill of Fare which adorned the 
wall. there hung a colored map of the 
United States, donated to Gus by an in- 
surance company. 


” 


Handy 
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POETRY 


E. E. CUMMINGS 


E. E. Cummings plants punctuation 
marks in the middle of words and scatters 
broken lines all over a poem. This pe- 
culiar printing has little importance as 
far as the meaning of the poem is con- 
cerned. It is important in its relation to 
poetry readers. Some people are so irri- 
tated by the unique confusion that they 
never glance twice at Mr. Cummings’ 
work. Others delight in solving the diffi- 
culties. Every poem must be analyzed 
separately, for there seems to be no real 
method to Mr. Cummings’ “madness.” 

The real difficulties encountered in Mr. 
Cummings’ poems are more intrinsic; they 





“Gus,” began the sergeant, “I want you 
to tell—” 

Annas snapped his warning finger into 
the air, and Cormaney checked himseif. 
The restaurant proprietor was staring in- 
tently at the big map, and even while his 
trained hands breaded the tenderloins, he 
was reciting a strange litany under his 
breath. “Missouri,” whispered Mr. Annas. 
“Neebraska .. . I’wah—Kansas—” 

He swung around and glared fixedly at 
Sergeant Cormaney. Once more the spiny 
hairs of his smooth-clipped scalp seemed 
to bristle and wiggle about. “You must 
have to work quick, you. Because I have 
think very hard all day. I have think 
and remember and think until my head is 
--ooh! Well, what you do is spend a 
lotta money for a telegrams.” 

“Telegrams?” 

“A lotta telegrams—many—for maybe 
ninety cents a piece! You send telegrams 
all the jail men in those places”—he mo- 
tioned to the map—‘those places out 
there, what you call 'wah and Nee-braska 
and all those towns and place. Right 
quick!” 

The sergeant nodded, humorously. “Sup- 
pose I begin west of the Mississippi River, 
eh? And go up and down a dozen states. 
Suppose I send a telegram to the warden 
of each state penitentiary?” 

(Continued on next page) 
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CORNER 


cannot be discussed briefly with any re- 
sult. A main obscurity is his frequent 
bringing together of words whose mean- 
ings collide but do not combine: for in- 
stance: “angry candy,” and “the bigness of 
cannon is skillful.” (Bigness bumps into 
skillful.) Such collision of meanings 
causes indefiniteness of meaning. By 
indefiniteness Mr. Cummings intends to 
suggest more to our emotion than. our 
intelligence can explain. 

Many of his poems are humorous or 
sarcastic, but his finest are written in ex- 
quisite and tender moods as is the follow- 
ing which, clearly enough, honors _ his 
mother. 


XLII 


if there are any heavens my mother will 
(all by herself) have 

one. It will not be a pansy heaven nor 

a fragile heaven of lilies-of-the-valley but 

it will be a heaven of blackred roses 


my father will be (deep like a rose 
tall like a rose) 


standing near my 


swaying over her 

silent) 

with eyes which are really petals and see 
nothing with the face of a 
which 


poet really 


“is a flower and not a face with 


hands 
which whisper 
This is my beloved my 


(suddenly in sunlight 


he will bow, 


& the whole garden will bow) 


At the risk of error we venture sugges- 
tions for understanding the difficult spots 
of the poem. It is not a pansy heaven 
because pansies suggest quaintness, not a 
lily-of-the-valley heaven because such 
flowers are fragile; it is a heaven of black- 
red roses, for this blossom is an enduring 
symbol of majesty and love. At the ends 
of lines 8 and 17 a word is omitted; the 
omissions suggest the mother-rose person- 
ality which is beyond any word. The 
fourth and fifth stanzas become clear when 
the reader pretends that a comma is be- 
fore each with. The hands which whisper 
are probably leaves shaken by a breeze. 
A bow is commonly understood as a ges- 
ture of honor, and gardens bow under 
wind, . 

E. E. Cummings, born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1894, won the $2,000 Dial 
award for service to literature in 1925. 
Recently he received a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship. He is an excellent painter and 
has written in other forms than poetry. 
His first book of verse, Tulips and Chim- 
neys (1923), is out of print and now sells 
for a high price. His latest book of 
poetry is Viva. He also wrote a War 
novel which received high critical com- 
mendation, The Enormous Room (1922). 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poem above is taken from Viva, published 
by Liveright Publishing Corp. Copyright, 1931, 
by E. E. Cummings. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
“Shoo-er!”’ And there was no clownish- 
ness about Gus Annas at this moment. He 
had dropped his tenderloins, and he was 
leaning across the little counter, his black 
marble eyes, staring in their sockets. “Be- 
cause I think all day, and I think hard! 

“And maybe you have to send a tele- 
grams to places east of that Old Man 
River, too. But not so far east as Mill- 
field. No. Not New Juzzy or New Yawk 
or such far places as us.” 

Cormaney shivered suddenly—he didn’t 
know why. Gus was in earnest; this was 
on the squere, there could be no doubt 
of it. “What do you want us to say in 
the telegrams, Gus?” 

“Say—” 
against his forehead, and shook his shoul- 
ders, as if such concentration must call 
forth a physical exertion as well. “Say 
like this: Who is that red-head guy what is 
got a name like some fish—maybe Salmon 
—and was in your jail, maybe, and his 
number it begins with six, five and then I 
don’t know what? Say like that, maybe. 
And find out if he come from New Juzzy, 
one time, or why he is here. Six, five—is 
the number. It begins so. And then, I 
don’t know what. But he is from off there 
some places.” 

Cormaney bit his lip. “I’ve got a good 
notion to take you up on that, Gus. But 
first you'll have to come down and tell it 
to the Chief, so he'll okay the idea. Tell 
him how you come to think that this 
guy—” 

“No!” howled Mr. Annas. He pointed a 
stiff finger at the big clock above the pie 
cabinet. “Maybe I should not be here, 
when all those guys from the dye works 
and the round-house come here to eat some 
suppers? Maybe I should lose a lotta 
money, and not be here? They push and 
crowd and fight to sit down—a big crowds. 
No! I tell you tomorrow. You send tele- 
grams. Quick!” 

Sergeant Cormaney went outside, scowl- 
ing darkly, and with hesitant step he 
started toward the police station. Half- 
way down the block he stopped and shoved 
a hand into his pocket, bringing out a 
thin wad of bills. “Well,” he said 
softly, “I’m gonna take a chance on that 
Greek, anyway. Do it on my own, and 
say nothing. Then there won’t be a kick 
from anybody.” 

He turned, went up to the telegraph 
office and despatched a brief and identical 
telegram to each of nine different state 
penitentiaries. That was as far as his 
money ran. But he followed instructions 
faithfully, if not word for word. A red- 
headed man, young, name similar to Sal- 
mon, recently released or escaped. Prison 
number beginning with six and five. Wire 
reply at once if you recognize this de- 
scription. 

A night letter from Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was handed to Sergeant Cormaney early 
the next morning. He read it through 
three times, and then started for the long 
distance telephone. Only when he had 
taken the receiver off the hook did he 
recall that owing to the difference in time, 
the warden of the Nebraska penitentiary 
would probably not be in his office at that 
hour and records would not be easily 
availabie. So he contented himself with 
sending another telegram instead. 

The answer came several hours later, 


, 








He pressed his greasy hands - 








after Sergeant Cormaney had _ whittled 
away an entire box of safety matches. 


HAS SISTER LISTED NEXT OF 
KIN MRS. ALICE FIGGIS ONE FOUR 
ONE NINE WYANDOTE STREET 
NEWARK N J 

“Well,” muttered Thomas Aquinas Cor- 
maney, as he drew out his service revolver 
and examined it for possible defects, “I 
suppose us Irish have got to admit that 
sometimes a black sheep does creep in. It 
begins to look like Gus Annas is a spirit 
medium, or something.” 

He went in to the Chief, told a vague 
story about a lead pointing to Newark 
and received permission to take the coupé 
Twenty-five minutes after that, he was 
conversing with two detectives at Newark 
headquarters. 

“Yeah,” said a veteran Newark detec- 
tive, holding a typed card close before his 
eyes, “we got those Figgises dewn here. 
He did a three-year stretch in Pennsyl- 
vania, ending in 1923, and was up for 
questioning a couple of times in booze 
murders. A bad actor, but we watch him. 
The woman's got a record in Chicago and 
Scranton, but we never hung anything on 
her here.” 

“I'd like to go out and take a look,” 
said Cormaney softly. 

“Look away, my boy, look away. Tl 
send Teed and Olson with you. Good 
men, both of them. Wish you luck. Prob- 
ably it won't be anything, but—” He 
waved his seabby pink fist. “You never 
can tell, my boy.” 

It was still the noon hour when the 
three men reached Wyandote Street. The 
dingy factories had a few stray workmen 
loitering near the entrances, or ambling 
across the street from lunch rooms and 
bars. Number One Four One Nine was 
a scrawny frame house with broken shut- 
ters beside the windows; it had been 
bathed for an eternity in soot and coal 
smoke and railroad cinders. 

The dirty curtains inside the windows 
were brown and opaque. In a muddy 
driveway beside the house was parked a 
battered green Oldsmobile. ; 

Cormaney’s eyes narrowed slightly when 
he saw that car. “He’s got a car, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Teed and Olson. 

“You tell us what to do,” said Olson 
bluntly. “I hate to read about an old cop 
like your Millfield guy getting pushed off, 
just when he’s ready to retire. If these 
are the guys, we'll stick right beside you 
if it takes ten squads.” 

For reply, Cormaney fumbled in his 
pocket and found a large, nickel-plated 
badge which bore in bold letters, “Fire 
Inspector.” He pinned the badge care- 
fully on his vest. “This is a fake,” he 


explained. “Once I took it off a guy I 
pulled in. But it’s come in handy once 
or twice. Now, I’m going up to that 


front door and I’m going in. You,” he 
directed Olson, “hang in the doorway of 
that grocery and watch the front. You— 
what’s your name? Teed?—you park 
yourself behind that garage in back, but 
keep an eye on the rear. 

“I may give you a high sign, front or 
back. And if you hear any shooting, of 
course—” 

The front door was of solid wood, un- 
painted and marred about the base by 
the marks of many dirty feet. 
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He had to knock twice before anyone 
answered. It seemed to him that after his 
first knock, some vibrant life within that 
house was suspended—some multiple or- 
ganisms ceased their functioning, and 
waited in a death trance. Then, the sec- 
ond knock. 

A woman’s voice said, shrilly, 
is it?” 

“Fire inspector, lady,” replied the ser- 
geant in comforting tones. 

She seemed to mutter, whether to her- 
self or to someone else he could not be 
sure.. Then there was the scraping of a 
safety chain inside. The door opened in 
a two-inch crack; there was a woman's 
face revealed, fat and dissipated and ugly, 
“Huh. What do yo want, anyway?” 

“Lady,” said Cormaney, touching his 
hat, “I’m from the Fire Marshal’s office, 
We got orders to inspect all houses in 
the factory area, and I just been next 
door.” Which, indeed he had, inspecting 
smelly hallways and a filthy cellar while 
Olson and Teed fretted at their respective 
stations. He waved a_leather-covered 
notebook; it was a police notebook, but she 
would not know that—it looked innocent 
enough. He showed his fire badge. . .. 
“Just take a minute, please—” 

She grunted, but the suspicion in her 
voice was dead, and there was only a 
stubborn surliness. “I’m sorry, but it 
ain’t convenient to have you come in 
today.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” He made a show 
of wiping his feet on a rotting fibre mat 
beside the door, his feet stamped and 
thundered amiably on the hollow porch. 


“Who 


“Don’t mind a muss, lady. I'm used 
to »” 
“No. You can’t come in now. My—my 


daughter’s taking a bath—” And then, 
since Sergeant Cormaney had learned ‘at 
headquarters that the Figgis family con- 
sisted of only Mr. and Mrs., he knew that 
he was growing warm. 

He chuckled: “Lady, I don’t have to go 
in the bathroom—” and when he said 
“bathroom” she tried to slam the door. 
She succeeded in giving his foot a pinch, 
but not a very serious one. 

“Sorry.” Then he was inside, there in 
that stuffy, cold hallway with the door 
open behind him. “You’re tiable to get 
into trouble,” he warned her. “This here 
fire inspection is orders, and we got to—" 

Then there was a man who opened a 
door at the rear of the hall. It was Figgis 
—they had his picture downtown. 

“Kick this bum outa here,” she screeched, 
and the man slid a hand _ toward his 
coat. 


“Fire. inspector, mister. We got to 
look at—” 
The man snarled, “Alice.” And _ his 


manner was fawning and supercilious 4s 
he dropped his hand and turned, grinning, 
to face Cormaney. “We was just having 
a friendly little game, buddy. Hope you 
don’t mind—” 

“Naw.” The sergeant laughed easily. 
Just let me look at your furnace and the 
chimney pipe and—” 

“In here.” Figgis stood aside and mo 
tioned for Cormaney to come through the 
door. Its solid blankness masked the 
larger half of the room, but the crack be 
tween the door and casing, spread by wide 
hinges, gave Cormaney a brief and narrow 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Is Nordic Superiority a Myth? 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


HERE are many factors that 

cause friction and war between 

peoples; for example, destruc- 

tive competition for trade be- 
tween their rival business men, the 
building up of armies and navies, and 
the fictions of a jingo press which 
whips up the fears and hates of the 
public. But no factor is more impor- 
tant than the sure conviction of the 
members of each race or nation that 
they are the superior people of’ the 
world. In 1913 the German Emperor 
boasted to his subjects: 

“We are the superior race in the field of 
science and art; we are the best colonists, 
the best sailors, the best merchants. .. . 
Nothing must go on anywhere in the world 
in which Germany does not play a part.” 


The same attitude of superiority is 
taken by other nations towards their 
rivals. The French sneer at the Brit- 
ish as a “nation of shopkeepers,’ and 
the British and most Europeans are 
disdainful of what they call the com- 
mercialism of the Americans. The 
Japanese ridicule the supineness of 
the Chinese, and the Chinese smile 
back in quiet contempt at the imitative 
stupidity of the Japanese. As for 
the Americans, throughout their con- 
quest of the North American continent 
they have regarded themselves as the 
people of destiny. 

But there is one “race” in the 
world today whose leaders are 
sure that it is the elect of the en- 
tire earth. That is the . con- 
glomerate group of white people 
frequently called the “Nordic 
race.” By this I mean that gen- 
eral branch of the Aryans which 
has founded and developed the 
nations of northwestern Europe 
during the past twenty centuries. 
These peoples, especially the 
Norse and the Teutonic, carried 
on a spectacular series of settle- 
ment and trade-building migra- 
tions by which they planted them- 
selves in the British Isles, and 
on the northwest coast and 
throughout the middle regions of 
Europe. As they migrated, they 
blazed out great eastern lines of 
trade, joining the Baltic with 
Constantinople. Furthermore, as 
results of their pioneering, sev- 
eral of the leading modern nations 
emerged—notably the British Em- 
pite, with its world-wide settle- 
ment, and the powerful German 
Empire. 

Actually, there is little justifi- 
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cation today for calling these peoples 
the “Nordic race.” It is doubtful if 
any scientific anthropologist would in- 
clude it in his classification of “races.” 
Moreover, we should remind ourselves 
that the peoples of the earth are so 
intermixed today that it is difficult in- 
deed to draw clear lines between dif- 
ferent races. Even scientific students 
use the term “race” in many different 
ways: for example, (1) to distinguish 
“the human race” from other animals; 
or (2) the Aryan from Semitic and 
other races; (3) to subdivide the Ar- 
yans into Teutonic, Slavic, etc.; (4) 
or the Teutonic into English, German, 
Dutch, Norse, etc.; or (5) the Euro- 
peans into Nordics, Mediterraneans, 
and Alpines. 


The Rise of the “Nordic Myth” 
Nevertheless, today these tall, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, long-headed peoples 
are commonly called the Nordic race. 
For eighty years, since the publica- 


tion in 1854 of Count Gobineau’s four . 


volume Essay on the Inequality of the 
Races, a growing body of pseudo- 
scientific literature has appeared in 
Europe and America in defense of 
two theses: first, that the Nordics are 
the world’s superior people; second, 
that they are dying out as a race and 


A CHINESE SAGE IN CONTEMPLATION 
By a sculptor of the late “Sung” period (ending 
Those familiar with Rodin’s ‘The Thinker” 
will be interested in comparing that Nordic inter- 
pretation with the Oriental handling of the same 


theme. 


that there is a grave danger that the 
“brunettes” of Europe (for example, 
the Mediterraneans and Alpines), and 
the yellow, brown, and black races of 
Asia and Africa will outnumber and 
outmultiply them and _ will shortly 
submerge and destroy them. 

As for the latter point, it is true 
that the darker-skinned peoples of the 
earth outnumber the lighter-skinned 
ones two or more to one, and just now 
are outmultiplying them. As for the 
former point, the sensational writers 
(see for examples in America Lo- 
throp Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of 
Color Against White World-Supremacy 
and Madison Grant’s The Passing of 
the Great Race) ascribe to the Nor- 
dics the spectacular success of the 
past thousand years in developing 
modern national states, languages, and 
literatures; physical measuring in- 
struments; the higher mathematics; 
the scientific method of thought; and 
the power-driven machines which were 
invented in that astonishing Industrial 
Revolution of which I have written 
so frequently in this magazine. Such 
writers give them credit also for the 
remarkable development of modern 
architecture, art, theatre, and music 
which accompanied the other achieve- 
ments. To ascribe all of these achieve- 
ments to the pertion of the Euro- 
pean peoples called Nordic is, of 
course, ridiculous, for that point 
of view overlooks the tremendous 
contributions of the Latin and 
Slavic peoples and of the creative 
genius of other continents. 

It is true, of course, that much 
of the earlier world exploration 
and building of trade was launched 
by the Norse. Also, great initia- 
tive in scientific and political ex- 
perimentation with democratic 
government was contributed by 
the British and by the Teutonic 
peoples. I have myself shown at 
great length, in Changing Govern- 
ments and Changing Cultures, the 
astonishing manner in which 
democratic government was de- 
veloped by them after 1100 A.D. 
Hence, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the tendency of uncritical 
and patriotic citizens to feel that 
the peoples who achieved so mueh 
were really the superior people of 
the world. 

These defenders of the Nordics 
went teo far, however, in count- 
ing black, brown, and yellow and 
white noses and assuming that the 
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heads behind the dark-skinned noses 
were less capable than those behind 
the white ones. In every decade after 
Gobineau’s time, alleged savants wrote 
about the superiority of the Nordic 
race. Although much of the pub- 
lished material was absurd, the dis- 
cussion continued. In the 1880's and 
1890’s even the scientific facts con- 
cerning heredity and selection built 
up by such workers as Sir Francis 
Galton were used by the scare- 
mongers of the race controversy. 

Americ“«ns bothered little about the 
matter, however, until after 1900. 
Before then, most of them were of 
northwestern European origin, espe- 
cially of British, German, and Scan- 
dinavian stock, and the competition 
of the black man, the Italian, the 
Slav, or the Jew was not seriously 
felt. Then, after 1895, came an aston- 
ishing reversal in immigration. South- 
eastern and eastern Europeans 
entered our gates at the rate of a million 
a year until the World War, and set- 
tled with their large families, mostly 
in the industrial zones. As this hap- 
pened, many Nordic Americans began 
to fear the “menace” of the Latin, the 
Slav, and the Jew. 

During these same years Japan be- 
came industrialized and defeated Rus- 
sia, thus definitely challenging white 
supremacy in the Far East. Other 
Asiatic peoples also began to revolt 
against European domination. Within 
a short time, from a new brigade of 
popular scare-writers of almost no 
scientific standing, the hysterical 
warnings accumulated. The lecture 
platform resounded with sensational 
utterances. It cannot be doubted that 
a great deal of harm to inter-racial 
understanding and amity was done by 
this revival of the race controversy. 

In the meantime, a little minority 
of careful students knew the fine qual- 
ity of the Chinese mind and the crea- 
tive ability of the people of India, of 
those of the Near East, and of other 
peoples. They also knew that cul- 
turally the western Nordic had stood 
on the shoulders of those inventive 
peoples and had been helped to pro- 
duce his new civilization by a remark- 
able combination of circumstances, 
However, although known to scientifi- 
cally-minded students, the importance 
of the cultures produced by non- 
Nordics has never been given world- 
wide popular circulation. 


Enter “Scientific” Study 


Slowly, as the decades pdssed, the 
problem of the comparative abilities 
of races was subjected to a more 
scientific study. For example, anthro- 
pologists measured the physical traits 
of different peoples and gathered 
similar objective data. As a result of 
these studies, one fact was agreed 
upon by all—namely, that the peoples 
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of the earth exhibit great differences 
in physical traits and in cultural 
achievements. They vary widely in 
height, weight, physical strength, 
shape of head, features of the face, 
skin color, hair color‘and texture, and 
the like. Their economic, political, 
and social ways of living vary enor- 
mously also, as do their agriculture, 
crafts, industry, government, family 
organization, and other institutions. 
Their arts are different; their stand- 
ards of values differ as well as their 
economic standards of living. Thus, 
the fact of variation has been defi- 
nitely established. Nobody doubts it. 

But there is no such agreement on 
the question of whether one type of 
culture is “better” or “higher” than 
another. Indeed, there is a great dif- 
ference of judgment among students. 
Who is to say that the painting, sculp- 
ture, interior decoration, or household 
crafts of the Western Nordics are 
“superior” to those produced by the 
Chinese hundreds of years ago? Re- 
call that in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries Chinese objects of art 
were imported into European imperial 
courts as models to be copied by 
European craftsmen! Must not stu- 
dents grant the possibility that the de- 
velopment of philosophy 2300 -years 
ago by such Chinese leaders as Lao- 
tse, Mencius, and Confucius was as 
great a racial achievement as the de- 
velopment of the philosophy of mod- 
ern Europeans and Americans? Was 
not great intelligence required to in- 
vent the “Arabic” number system of 
the Near East, upon which all of the 
science and engineering of the Nordics 
is built today? 

These are but casual reminders from 
much illustrative evidence that the 
question of racial superiority is very 
far from being settled. In fact, there 
is a growing tendency among anthro- 
pologists: and comparative psycholo- 
gists te maintain that the races have 
about the same capacity to develop 
civilization. 

The problem is of such importance 
today that the new evidence should be 
studied generally by young people in 
high schools. During the past twenty- 
five years the psychologists have been 
improving the methods by which they 
measure the mental abilities of people. 
The new measuring tests have been 
applied to Europeans, North and 
South Americans, Asiatics, Indians, 
Africans.. As a result, there is a 
growing body of knowledge that is 
more scientific than was that of Gobi- 
neau, Stoddard, Grant, and company. 
In our next article we shall study it 
and try to see what it means for 
world development and world peace. 
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Something Like Salmon 


(Continued from page 12) 


flash at the space beyond. There were 
men there, some sitting and some standing, 
and he caught the dull flash of a blue-stee| 
ee 

He caught Figgis by the wrist, swing. 
ing him into a jujitsu spin that brought 
the man’s back against his chest. His own 
gun was out, and slid between Figgis’ arn 
and side before the man could more thap 
gasp. 

“Come out, boys,” he said calmly, 
“There’s more of us outside, and [ got 
your man right in front of me—” 

A gun bammed. “The hell you say,” 
cried an hysterical voice, and Cormaney 
felt the jar as a bullet planted itself in 
the body of his prisoner and shield. He 
fired twice through the crack of the door, 
Something clipped his ear; a heavy timber 
seemed to slam against his left arm. He 
dropped the reeling Figgis and fell back 
beside the staircase. 

The woman had gone out of the front 
door, screeching, crazy and dangerous, 
but unarmed. Olson met her on the steps 
and thoughtfully tripped her over on the 
turf below as he plunged upon the porch. 
Teed, with his mighty weight, caved in 
the flimsy kitchen door. Someone bawled, 
“Okay,” and through the rank haze they 
could see two men with their hands up, 
The other two were on the floor. One 
was dead, killed by Cormaney’s first shot, 
and the other was a young red-head with 
green eyes and an evil mouth, who lay 
there gasping for breath. 

“Say,” breathed Cormaney, grinning 
painfully, “you Newark cops—are—fast 
on your feet. I forgot to tell you. We'll 
split a grand—on these guys. We and— 
another guy.” 

By nine o'clock that evening, his fore- 
arm was still paining him, but it was 
safely wadded in splints and gauze and 
cotton; Cormaney felt that a little walk 
would do him good. He found Gus Annas 
in the Handy Lunch Counter, leaning hairy 
arms on the counter. 

Gus grinned sagely. 

“Well,” said Cormaney, “I suppose you 
heard all the news.” 

Annas nodded. “How is it your arm 


huh?” 
“Won't be able to use it for weeks.” Cor 
maney swore, and not unhappily. “You 


know, they had the whole sack right there 
in that kitchen. The woman had got 4 
little split, and the money was in her 
dress, but they hadn’t carved up thi rest 
of the roll yet.” He added absently, ‘I 
just phoned-the Chief. The red-head had 
died in the hospital an hour ago. [ always 
said that an Irishman was gooder of 
worse than anybody else, if he was good 
or bad.” 

Gus Annas lit a cigarette. 

“Well?” hissed the sergeant. “Spill it 
How'd you know that guy was an e& 
con with number six five and the rest?” 

“You know, there are big crowds it 
here for supper, huh? I only got four 


teen stools. The guys what like my food 


they come here in a crowds. I give ott 

numbers—like this.” He exhibited several 

squares of greasy red cardboard. “Like 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Pulling “White Rabbits” Out of the Hat 


The Townsend Plan, Mrs. Martin's «Prohibiting Poverty,” et al 


N the middle of the 19th century 
Karl Marx analyzed the workings 
of the capitalist system and pre- 
dicted its eventual decay. He 
foresaw crises similar to the one we 
are now in. He proposed as a way 
out — revolution by the working 
classes. Now many people who have 
read Marx agree with him that the 
capitalist system is working badly 
and needs fixing, but they don’t like 
his solution; others who have never 
read Marx have learned from personal 
experience that the economic machine 
is creaky and they too are looking for 
a method of fixing it. The depression 
has brought no end of “ways out’ — 
all kinds of schemes and device which 
Mark Sullivan has called ‘“‘white rab- 
bits.” The Utopian Society (Schol., 
Nov. 17) is one. In this article we 
examine others that are attracting fol- 
lowers in the United States today. 

Was it Eddie Cantor who argued 
that tons of banana skins tossed on 
the sidewalks of the country would re- 
lieve the unemployment situation? 
How? Very simple. Immediately 
there would be a need for more doc- 
tors to repair broken bones, more 
tailors to repair broken suits, more 
masons to repair broken sidewalks, 
ete., ete. Presto! unemployment is 
ended. 

But where Cantor was fooling, 
others with equally nonsensical 
schemes are in dead earnest. Leaflet 
No. 211 put out by the Horse and 
Mule Association of America sol- 
emnly advises us: 


“Every man, woman, and child in Amer- 

ica has been affected by the decrease in 
horses and mules. Because of this de- 
crease manufacturers and merchants have 
seen their sales decline; wage earners... 
have had their wages reduced, or 
have lost employment. Why? 
The connection is direct and inescapable. 
... There are but two ultimate consumers. 
These are man and the horse (including 
mules). ... When either of these ultimate 
consumers decreases, surplus begins to ac- 
cumulate.” The way out? “Increased use 
and production of horses and mules.” 


But perhaps you think the prob- 
lem should be approached from the 
fnancial angle? If so, you are in ac- 
cord with Mr. John Scully who “‘is 
convinced that the real reason for the 
unprecedented decline in the world’s 
activities will be found: in the depre- 
ciation in the value of SILVER.” 
The way out? “Unitas Aurea” is the 
title of Mr. Scully’s pamphlet out- 
lining a “‘plan for an international sil- 
ver coin (par value U.S.G. 50 cents) 
negotiable in any part of the world, 
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which he considers a positive cure for 
the financial ills which beset the 
world.” 

If you are sceptical about horses 
and mules, and “Unitas Aurea,” then 
perhaps the political approach will 
interest you. If so, Mr. W. H. Kauf- 
man has been working on a manu- 
script which he modestly calls “From 
Perdition to Paradise Within Twenty- 


five Years Through the Cooperative 





Brotherhood.” 


The way out? “Di- 
rect Legislation and the Commission 
Form of Government.” 

But where Mr. Kaufman is going 
to need 25 years to get Paradise, the 
National Progressive Party already 


gives Paradise (Pa.) as its post office 


address. Its way out is a ‘“Progres- 
sive Pension System” through which 
“all over 62 who are not criminals 
would receive a pension of $50 a 
month for the rest of life.” $50 in- 
deed! Pikers—that’s what they are, 
as Dr. F. E. Townsend is proving 
with his $200 a month pension scheme. 
Though the ‘National Progressive 
Party was in full swing back in April, 
1933, it hasn’t sighted first base yet, 
whereas the Townsend Plan, which 
began seven months later, has swept 
the country like wildfire. Today, 
every state in the Union except Dela- 
ware has its Townsend Clubs (there 
are over 650 in the country); more 
than five million people have peti- 
tioned their Congressmen to put the 
Plan into effect immediately; it has 
gained strength so rapidly that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt found it necessary to 
“erack down” on it in his speech to 


the National Conference on Economic 
Security on November 14. The Presi- 
dent said, “I do not know whether this 
is the time for any Federal legislation 


on old-age security. Organizations 
promoting fantastic schemes have 


aroused hopes which cannot possibly 
be fulfilled. Through their activities 
they have increased the difficulties of 
getting sound legislation.” 


The Townsend Plan 
What is the Townsend Plan? Be- 
cause it has grown into a national 
movement, we must examine it closely. 
Francis Everett Townsend is a physi- 
cian in Long Beach, California. His 
contact with the poor and needy sick 
started him thinking about a scheme 
that would take care of the down- 
and-outers he saw everywhere about 
him, as well as pull us out of the de- 
pression. The result was his “pro- 
posed national plan. Old Age Revolv- 

ing Pensions (O.A.R.P., Ltd.) 


“Have the National Government enact 
legislation to the effect that all citizens of 
the United States—men or women—over 
the age of 60 years may retire on a pen- 
sion of $200 per month on the following 
conditions: 

1. That they engage in no further labor, 
business, or profession for gain. 

2. That their past life is free from 
habitual criminality. 

3. That they take oath to, and actually 
do spend, within the confines of the United 
States, the entire amount of their pension 
within thirty days after receiving same.” 

Where will the Government get the 
money? Through a ten per cent re- 
tail sales tax. What do the Townsend 
Plan supporters say it will do? Give 
security and comfort to the aged, 
solve the depression, and enormously 
increase the total volume of business. 
The Plan has one great merit—it is 
simple. It has one great defect—it 
is impossible. 

The Census of 1930 lists 10,385,- 
000 persons over 60 years of age. If 
10,000,000 are pensioned, $2,000,000,- 
000 per month would be needed; if 
8,000,000 are pensioned, $1,600,000,- 
000 would be needed. For a year this 
means from 19 to 24 billion dollars. 
The lesser figure is more than ten 
times the cost of relief at present. 
Also it is about one-half of the total 
present income of all the people in 
the United States. This means that 
these people over 60, about 8% per 
cent of the entire population, would 
receive over one-half the entire na- 
tional income! 

But that proves only that the plan 
is unjust to those under 60. Let us 
look further. In 1929 retail sales 


amounted to about $49,000,000,000, 
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the largest total in our history. Take 
ten per cent of that in taxes and you 
get only $4,900,000,000—and you 
need at the very least $19,200,000,000 
to finance the scheme! Dr. Townsend 
might just as well have retired every- 
body over the age of 30 on a $200 a 
month pension—it would have been 
just as feasible. And _ incidentally 
this huge sales tax would reduce the 
standard of living of every employed 
family. 

One other claim for the plan must 
be examined. It is argued that the 
8,000,000 oldsters who would be pen- 
sioned would stop working, and 
this would create as many jobs for 
the unemployed. But alas, the cen- 
sus of 1930 gives only 4,155,495 per- 
sons over 60 years of age who are 
gainfully employed, and four years 
of depression have probably reduced 
this considerably. But maybe pay- 
ment of the pension money (if it were 
not impossible to raise) would stimu- 
late business so that perhaps two 
young people would be employed 
where one old one had worked before. 
Perhaps. . 

That same stimulation of business, 
however, would tend to force us back 
into the same crisis situation we are 
in today. As the demand for prod- 
ucts increased, business men would 
again put their profits into plant ex- 
pansion in order to get more profits, 
and soon we'd be faced with the old 
problem of overproduction again. 

It won’t do. Dr. Townsend is a 
reputable physician in his individual 
practice, but his cure-all for the na- 
tion’s ills smacks of quackery. 


Prohibiting Poverty 

Now let us consider a more com- 
plete, better thought-out scheme, that 
of Mrs. Prestonia Mann Martin. Her 
idea is contained in a small book en- 
titled Prohibiting Poverty (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $1.00). While Dr. Town- 
send has a great mass following and 
few big names, Mrs. Martin has fewer 
recruits but she was brought to pub- 
lic attention by no less important a 
national figure than Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In October, 1933, the 
President’s wife made a speech to the 
Women’s Conference on Current 
Problems at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. With Mrs. Martin lis- 
tening attentively in a box, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said: 

“IT happened to read a book not long 
ago, a book which has some really in- 
teresting new suggestions. They are a 
little revolutionary. They may have to 
be adapted to the gradual thinking of big 
groups, but they are interesting. ... Youth 
must come to grips with something that is 
going to change conditions fundamentally. 
. .. Enthusiasm for new ideas will enable 
youth to do something more far-reaching 
than has ever been done before.” 


Though the jacket of the book 


shouts “This little book is filled with 
dynamite,” timid readers will be re- 
assured by other eulogies, one from a 
professor that “the book subverts 
nothing” and another from an editor 
that it is “A Clear, Safe, Happy 
Book.” Here is Mrs. Martin's sum- 
marized statement of her “National 


Livelihood Plan’: 


**The Commons” and “The Capitals” 


“All able-bodied young people of the 
nation, both boys and girls, at eighteen 
years of age, as a continuation of their 
public and high school education would 
enter an industrial organization (the Com- 
mons) for the purpose of producing and 
distributing a basic Livelihood in Neces- 
saries Only (no Luxuries) to the entire 
population. Like the school system, it 
would be universal and compulsory, but 
would operate without the use of money. 


MRS. PRESTONIA MANN MARTIN 


“Demobilizing at 26 years of age (after 
eight years of service) they would then 
pass into “The Capitals,” a society organ- 
ized precisely as is our present All- 
Capitalistic society, namely, capitalistic, 
competitive, individualistic, but confined 
industrially to the traffic in Luxuries and 
Surpluses Only (no Necessaries). As 
inhabitants or citizens of the Capitals they 
would be at liberty to enter any calling 
they chose in pursuit of wealth, fame, 
power, skill, pleasure, ease, etc., being pro- 
vided, steadily and for life with a regular 
supply of the basic Necessaries and neces- 
sary services, to be furnished them by the 
labors of fresh, successive relays of Young 
Commoners coming up in turn from the 
schools and taking their places in the 
ranks. Thus a continuous stream of 
necessary goods and services would be 
kept pouring out over the entire country 
being provided successively by the mod- 
erate but well-trained and well-organized 
labors of strong young generations work- 
ing in their turn to win for life economic 
freedom and independence.” 


At the beginning of her book Mrs. 
Martin draws up an indictment of the 
present economic and financial system. 
In nine well-stated points she exposes 
the fundamental defects of our 
scheme of living, and then offers her 
“Winning Plan” to remedy those de- 
fects. 

The greater part of the book is de- 


~~ 
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voted to an exposition of “Life anj 
Work in The Commons.” Here Mr 
Martin is at her best. These 78 page 
are very stimulating. She writs 
forcefully and well, and we are so 
won over to her attractive scheme of 
production for use and not for profit, 
We feel very much relieved that 


“A reign of reason, common sense an 
order could be introduced into all of oy 
basic processes” and “The rule of politi. 
cians, lawyers, military geniuses, priests, 
business men, bankers (like that formerly 
of czars and despots) would be _ over. 
thrown.” 

But then comes the big let-down, 
Having skilfully demolished the capi. 
talist system, Mrs. Martin next pro 
ceeds to set the whole thing up again 
as Part 2 of her “Winning Plan!” 
Production for use having become, by 
her own reasoning, the only sensible 
way out, Mrs. Martin then insists on 
dragging in again the old cat of pro- 
duction for profit. 

Mrs. Martin tells us that “We 
should have socialism applied to Ne- 
cessities, individualism applied to 
Luxuries. We should apply collec. 
tivism to basic subsistence; competi- 
tive capitalism to the individual pur- 
suit of private aims.” This would 
make sense if Mrs. Martin had made 
out a case for our present individual- 
istic, competitive society. But prac- 
tically the whole book (with the ex- 
ception of only 14 pages on The Capi- 
tals) is concerned with showing that 
collectivism is sensible, efficient. and 
just, while capitalism is stupid, inefi- 
cient, and unjust. Naturally, one 
wonders why the author insists on 
hanging on to that which she thinks 
no good. We quote: 


“A reign of reason, common sense and 
order could be introduced into all our 
basic processes.” Why only the basic 
ones, why not all our processes? 

“No one is born with the right to live 
upon the labor of others?” (True—but in 
The Capitals?) 

“The Commons could wipe out the huge 
costs of commercialism—the cost of ad- 
vertising, of high-power salesmanship, of 
competition, of bank credits and discounts, 
of debt losses, of insurance, of transporta- 
tion difficulties, of labor troubles, strikes, 
lock-outs, trade disputes, superfluous 
middle-men.” (So it could—but in The 
Capitals?) 

“The counts of this indictment would 
seem to indicate that our present economic 
mechanism is a poorly designed, poorly 
constructed, ramshackle, clumsy contrap- 
tion which we should be well advised to 
replace. . . .” (Then why The Capitals?) 

These are but a few of the contra- 
dictions into which Mrs. Martin has 
led herself by not sticking to her 
guns throughout. She wants to eat 
her capitalist cake and have it too. 
But does anybody believe it can be 
done? 

Education under the “Winning 
Plan” is to have as its sole aim the 
preparation of the young for theif 


(Continued- on page 25) 
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TVA Progress Guide for Nation, Says F.D.R. 


ITH his New Deal tri- 
umphantly vindicated at 

the polls, President Roose- 

velt left Washington for a 
roundabout inspection trip through 
the central South and the Tennessee 
Valley, scene of the Government’s 
chief experiment in socializing farm, 
home, and industrial life through 
electricity. He was bound for'a vaca- 
tion at Warm Springs, Georgia, where 
he recovered from infantile paralysis. 
His first stop was at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, where he attended the 
ceremonies dedicating a monument to 
pioneers (see page 20) and promised 
to continue his own “pioneering.” 
Then, at Norristown, Tennessee, he 
visited the great Norris Dam, now un- 
der construction by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and later the 
Wheeler Dam, another subsidiary of 
the Muscle Shoals project. Leaving 
the train at Tupelo, Mississippi, the 
party drove through miles of scrubby 
country, past fields in which a few 
cotton bolls still clung to the plants 
where the pickers had left them, and 
dismal, weather-beaten shacks raised 
their stark, unpainted forms. Here 
the President saw barren lands whose 
usefulness had been destroyed by un- 
checked erosion, inhabited mainly by 


ney. Standing in front of one of these 
homes were a man and a woman, hold- 
ing hands, their faces gleaming as 
the President’s car passed. Happy 
and healthy looking children played 
on the lawn. This sight moved the 
President deeply, and when he re- 
turned to Tupelo he spoke with 
unusual emotion. “The great outstand- 
ing thing to me for these past three 
days has been the change in the 
looks on people’s faces,” he said. 

In that speech at Tupelo, first city 
to take all of its electric power from 
the TYA, President Roosevelt told 
his listeners, and the nation, that the 
TVA is no longer an experiment but 
a reality which “is going to be copied 
in every State of the Union before we 
get through. This is not regimentation 
—it is community rugged individual- 
ism. You are not being federalized,” 
he said, for “the responsibility for 
success lies very largely with you. ... 
The whole project can succeed fully 
only if it has the wholehearted sup- 
port and cooperation of the people of 
the area.” 

In Birmingham especially, Mr. 
Roosevelt dwelt on the opp:sition 
which the TVA program has aroused. 
That opposition, he said, is based at 
least partly on “fairy tales,” among 


Exterior and inte- 
rior views of a one- 
room shack in the 
South. Because of 
the inexpensive 
power made avail- 
able by the TVA, 
many such dwell- 
ings are now 
equipped, like this 
one, with electrical 
stoves and refrig- 


THU 


tenant farmers and Negro ‘“‘share-crop- 
pers” living in miserable houses. 
At Tupelo he found a score or more of 


neat little houses nestled under 


the 


trees of a great grove, one of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s “Subsistence home- 
stead” communities, close to their own 
fields. Each house, painted a shiny white, 
had a porch, a red roof, and a jaunty 
white ring around the top of its red chim- 


them the assertion that government 
power is cheaper only because the gov- 
ernment does not have to pay taxes, 
postage, and many other expenses 
borne by _ privately owned _ utili- 
ties. “We are proving in this Tennes- 
see Valley that by using good business 
methods we can instruct a good many 
business men,” he said. And though 
“a few of your citizenry are leaving 
no stone unturned to block and harass 
and to delay this great national pro- 
gram ... the overwhelming majority 
of your business men, big and little, 
are in hearty accord with the great 
undertaking.” 

On his return from Hawaii last 
summer President Roosevelt took the 
occasion of a visit to the Grand Coulee 
Dam in Washington State to outline 
his ideas on power. “We are going to 
see, I believe, with our own eyes,” he 
said, “electricity and power made so 
cheap that they will become a stand- 
ard article of use not only for agri- 
culture and manufacturing, but also 
for every home within reach of an 
electric light line.” 

The President has been an advocate 
of government power projects for 
years. In his campaign speeches in 
1932 he referred to them as “yard- 
sticks” with which to measure and 
keep down the rates 
charged by privately 
owned companies, and 
to that position he has 
stuck ever since. The 
TVA is the greatest of 
Federal power proj- 
ects, but it is not the 
only one. He has made 
it clear on numerous 
occasions that he would 


os (Concluded on page 20) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Appointments» « 


eent 
weeks President Roosevelt has made sev- 
eral appointments to key positions in the 
government service. 

Most important in its relation to finan- 
cial policy is that of Marriner S. Eccles 
(see p. 21), chosen to fill the shoes of 
Eugene R. Black, until recently governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and now 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. Though a banker, Mr. Eccles is 
a liberal., Last year he advocated 
measures which sent cold shivers down 
Wall Street spines. Today he has trimmed 
his sails a little, has denied, for in- 
stance, that he ever advocated the re- 
distribution of wealth, which he says is 
“perfectly impossible under the capital- 
istic system.” But he still believes, in a 
huge government spending program to 
“prime the pump” of industry and usher 
in recovery. Mr. Eccles opposes the cen- 
tral bank idea, but definitely advocates 
stronger measures of centralization and 
government control of the Federal Re- 
serve System. With Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau he will form a 
team in harmony 
with President 
Roosevelt’s finan- »& 
cial policies. 

To fill the place 
left vacant by Lloyd 
Garrison, formerly 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Rela- 
tions Board (Schol., 
Oct. 27), the Presi- 
dent selected Fran- 
cis Biddle, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. A 
member of one of 
Pennsylvania’s old- 
est and wealthiest families, he went to 
Groton and Harvard, and has _ served 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the A. & P., 
and other large corporations. Because 
he graduated from Harvard Law at the 
head of his class, he was selected to serve 
for a year as secretary to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and he formed liberal 
notions about economics and government 
under the influence of that patriarch. He 
has announced his intention of continuing 
the policies established by Mr. Garrison, 
especially “majority rule” in collective 
bargaining. 

Another liberal to win a big job from 
the President was Miss Josephine Roche 
of Colorado, recently defeated candidate 
for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in her State (Schol., Oct. 13). Miss 
Roche now goes to Washington to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of public health. As owner and 
manager of a coal mine, she distinguished 
herself by her humanitarian attitude to- 
ward her employees. She has been a po- 
licewoman, a social worker, a labor in- 
vestigator, and she is an old friend of 
Madam Secretary Perkins. 

“There is one thing about 


Relief , 
this matter of expendi- 


tures for relief that must have attention 
either from Congress or the Executive 
Department,” said Senator William E. 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, last month. 
“Everyone wants to see these who need 
relief get relief, but millions never reach 
those who need it. The amount expended 
before it gets to those in need is appal- 
ling.” The greatest political scandal of 
modern times, he added, was the use of 
relief funds to carry the recent elections. 


BIDDLE 


When he heard the Senator’s charges, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, announced that if Mr. Borah 
would present a “bill of particulars,” he 
would obtain “quick action” from the 
FERA. He also began an investigation 
without waiting for the Senator. “You 
can be sure,” Mr. Hopkins wrote Mr. 
Borah, “that no condition which you state 
exists will be tolerated for a moment.” 

Without giving names of individuals, 
States, or cities, Senator Borah later cited 
examples of local relief agencies which 
he said had consumed in administrative 
expenses as much as half of the funds 
allotted to them. He made it clear that 
he was accusing relief officials of waste 
rather than of graft. 

Mr. Hopkins stated that the average 
share of relief money to be spent in ad- 
ministration was in August 11.6 per cent. 
Anything below 14 per cent is considered 
“good administration” by him. But Sen- 
ator Borah says that the Red Cross spent 
only 6.5 per cent for administering Mis- 
sissippi flood relief in 1927. 


Social Insurance 3 


when the Second Session of the 73d Con- 
gress was drawing to a close, President 
Roosevelt startled the country by a mes- 
sage in which he sketched in bold lines 
a three-fold program for social security. 
He proposed a plan for reconstruction 
which might require years and decades 
of persistent effort. “People want decent 
homes to live in,” he said; “they want to 
locate them where they can engage in 
productive work; and they want some 
safeguard against misfortune which can- 
not be wholly eliminated in this man- 
made world of ours.” 

“I am looking for a sound means .. . 
to provide at once security against sev- 
eral of the great disturbing factors in 
life,” he told the Congress, “especially 
those which relate to unemployment and 
old age. I believe there should be a 
maximum of cooperation between States 
and the Federal Government. I believe 
that the funds necessary to provide this 
insurance should be raised by contribution 
rather than by an increase in general 
taxation.” 

This fall the President appointed a 
Committee on Economic Security to study 
the whole field of social insurance and 
recommend a practical program of legis- 
lation. It included President Graham of 
the University of North Carolina, Paul 
Kellogg, and representatives of labor and 
industry. This committee has not yet 
issued a report. 

To talk over such a program an un- 
official National Conference on Economic 
Security met in Washington last month. 
Besides social workers, those attending 
included business men, mayors, profes- 
sors, economists, and representatives of 
labor and the consumers. President 
Roosevelt addressed the Conference. 
Though he continued to insist on the need 
for passing an unemployment insurance 
law soon, he counseled caution on the 
other phases.. “I do not know whether 
this is the time for any Federal legisla- 
tion on an old age security,” he said, 
“ ... but I hope that in time we may be 
able to provide security for the aged.” And 
“Whether we come to this form of in- 
surance (health insurance) soon or later 
on,” it must not injure the medical pro- 
fession. Even unemployment insurance, 
he asserted, cannot help those who are 
now unemployed, but will apply only to 


workers who have jobs when it goes into 
effect. Insurance and relief must be 
held distinct. 

Most members of the conference de- 
sired a complete program but consoled 
themselves with the thought that if old 
age and health insurance had to be put 
aside, unemployment insurance at least 
could be counted on. They were inclined 
to blame the extreme Townsend Plan of 
old-age pensions (see page 15) for the 
President’s change of heart and to hope 
that some measure like the Wagner-Lewis 
Bill could be passed in the next Congress, 
That bill, which President Roosevelt en- 
dorsed last spring, would tax every em- 
ployer of ten or more persons who did 
not contribute to unemployment insur- 
ance funds provided by State laws. The 
States themselves would be left to decide 
the form of insurance to be established. 


From the Baltimore Sun 


“You and me both, baby!’ 


The pressure of employers eager to es- 
cape the Federal tax would probably pre- 
vent the State legislatures from failing 
to pass any insurance laws at all. Con- 
tributions to the funds could be made by 
both employers and employees, or by the 
States in conjunction with either or both. 


7 o 
Louisiana *.,, 7° 
session of the 
State legislature, called at his request 
by Governor O. K. Allen, Senator Huey 
Long (Dem.) of Louisiana jammed 
through 44 new laws which bid fair to 
make him an almost absolute dictator. The 
most publicized of these laws was one 
providing for a two-year moratorium on 
all debts above $10. (Senator Long re- 
cently lent a good many students of 
Louisiana State University seven dollars 
apiece with which to go to a football 
game in Nashville, Tenn.) Another 
handed over to a board appointed by 
Long the right to appoint all police chiefs 
of the State and all court employees in 
New Orleans. Supervision of public 
utilities was placed in the hands of a 
Public Service Commission selected by the 
Senator. The poll tax was abolished, and 
automobile license fees and taxes were re- 
duced. But it was the law turning over 
to Mr. Long's allies control of the regis- 
trars of voters which gave him the most 
political power. ° 
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The March of Events Around the World 


4 As the London naval 
Navies conversations drag on, 
it becomes more and 
more likely that. the result of them will be 
failure. Japan began by demanding. com- 
plete equality with both Great Britain 
and the United States, instead of the 
5-5-3 ratio provided by the Washington 
Treaty of 1922. (Schol., Nov. 10). When 
this was emphatically rejected, Japanese 
delegates proposed to Britain (but not to 
the United States) that Japan and the 
U. S. be granted equality and Great 
Britain be permitted to have a larger 
navy than either ot the other powers, in 
short, a ratio of 5-4-4. The British turned 
down this suggestion but in its place pro- 
posed that in return for recognition of 
her right to equality Japan should agree 
not to build up to equality. When Japan 
rejected this idea, Great Britain informed 
the American delegates of what had taken 
place. 

After a pause, the British made another 
suggestion. It invelved three points: (1) 
that the principle of qualitative limitation 
be extended after the present treaties 
have lapsed; (2) that Japan extend her 
agreement not to fortify the Pacific Is- 
lands she holds as a mandate from the 
League; (3) that Japan agree to reveal 
her future building programs. The Jap- 
anese accepted point 2, but turned down 
the others. 

In all of this the Americans have taken 
no active part. Apparently it is their 
belief that the case for continued naval 
limitations is a hopeless one. They have 
not said so publicly, but their actions 
seem to show that they expect Japan to 
denounce the Washington Naval Treaty 
and begin building capital ships in an 
effort to achieve equality with the U. S. 
and British navies. Washington sleuths 
report that President Roosevelt is pre- 
pared to enter a navy-building race with 
Japan in the confident expectation that 
Japan will go bankrupt before we shall. 
The British, on the other hand, think 
Japan is bluffing, and they are not as 
ready as we seem to be to sink billions 
into ships which may involve them in 
another world war. 

Back in Tokyo the Japanese govern- 
ment has just authorized the largest mili- 
tary and naval budget in Japanese 
history. 

In a speech in Washington, the Japa- 
nese ambassador, Hirosi Saito, announced 
that Japan will terminate the Washington 
naval treaty regardless of the outcome of 
the London discussion, but denied that 
his government was planning any increase 
in naval strength. On the contrary, he 
explained, “she proposes to have her naval 
strength, standing at 800,000 tons, reduced 
by half.” 


° Though 
Disarmament ine vi 
look for 
naval limitation is extremely dim, it seems 
barely possible that over land armaments 
some sort of international control may 
shortly be established. The Bureau of the 
Disarmament Conference met a few days 
ago and after hearing its president, 
Arthur Henderson of England, call in 
general terms for control of the’ munitions 
business, received from the United States 
Minister to Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, 
a detailed plan for just such control. Mr. 
Wilson’s proposal included five points: 
(1) That each government license its 
munitions manufacturers every five years; 
(2) That munitions manufacturers be 


forbidden to accumulate reserve stocks of 
weapons, and that they be required to 
show bona fide orders before permission 
is granted them to manufacture; 

(3) That each government license all 
importers and exporters of war materials; 

(4) That all available data on the man- 
ufacture and sale of munitions be sent to 
Geneva, where it can be made public; 

(5) That a permanent commission be 
created in Geneva and authorized to in- 
vestigate transactions in arms .. . but 
forbidden to investigate the following: 
“Records, public and/or private, so far 
as they contain information covering pro- 
duction costs, profit, accounting, credit 
facilities, internal finance of the estab- 
lishment, correspondence with prospective 
customers (it was from such correspon- 
dence that the Nye Committee obtained 
most of its information), apart from 
orders actually entered and agreed to... 

The Bureau did not itself consider the 
American proposal, but asked Mr. Hen- 
derson to arrange for the drafting of a 
treaty along the lines of Mr. Wilson’s 
five points, and with additional chapters 
on such allied subjects as publicity for 
military budgets. 
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HUMAN RACE 


As everyone recognizes, a treaty such 
as this would fall far short indeed of the 
original purpose of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, which was disarmament. Today 
not even Mr. Henderson is bold enough 
to hope for that. But the Nye Commit- 
tee’s investigations (summerized by 
Quincey Howe in Scholastic’s Armistice 
Day number) have centered world atten- 
tion on the possibility of controlling the 
private manufacture of arms, and there is 
some reason to hope that this much at 
least may come out of the Disarmament 
Conference. According to Sir. John Simon, 
Great Britain may hold an investigation 
similar to ours. What it reveals may help 
the proposed treaty over the hurdles of 
ratification. 

Meanwhile, war fears were intensified 
by two startling announcements before 
the French Chamber of Deputies by Leon 
Archimbaud, reporter general of the mili- 
tary budget. These statements were (1) 
that by 1935 Germany will be ready to 
mobilize quickly an army of 5,500,000 
men and (2) that in ease of a war with 
Germany, France will have the assistance 
ef Russia as she had in 1914. 


“4 Like France, Belgium 
Be Rlum is having a hard time 
staying on the gold 
standard. To do so necessitates deflation- 
ary measures, and deflation—such things 
as reductions in government expenditures, 
less relief, lower salaries, lower prices— 
bring strong political opposition. It was 
such opposition that brought down the 
Cabinet of Count Charles de Broqueville. 
Count de Broqueville had obtained from 
Parliament some time ago the right to 
tule Belgium for six months by decree. 
About 30 decrees had been issued, many 
of them of a deflationary nature, when 
a rift occurred in the Cabinet ranks. Some 
of the ministers were said to be calling a 
halt on deflation, while others were in- 
sisting that, come what may, Belgium 
must remain on the gold standard. The 
result was that the whole Cabinet re- 
signed. A few days later former Premier 
Georges Theunis succeeded in forming a 
Cabinet of deflationists. He announced 
that he would adopt a policy of reducing 
government expenditures drastically. 
The Belgian Cabinet crisis had _ inter- 
esting repercussions over here. Our Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks “lent” the National 
Bank of Belgium $25,000,000 (taking gold 
as security) in an effort to keep the little 
country on the gold standard, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt lifted our bans on foreign 
exchange for the same purpose. These 
moves were taken to show that American 
policy is very different from what it was 
a year ago. Then, we put domestic price 
rises ahead of foreign exchange stabili- 
zation. Today, apparently, we are willing 
to help other countries keep prices down 
if only they will stay on the gold standard. 
mier Mussolini of Italy has 


ry been talking about his “cor- 


porative state,” but it was not until last 
month that that state became a reality. 
It was ushered into being at a great 
inauguration ceremony in the Hall of 
Julius Caesar, in Rome. 

The official purpose of the corporative 
state is to achieve what Mussolini calls 
“higher social justice.’ Twenty-two 
“corporations” have been formed, to rep- 
resent the 22 divisions into which Italian 
economic activities have been divided. All 
but two of the corporations consist. of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees in equal numbers, plus technical 
representatives and three representatives 
of the Fascist Party. The two exceptions 
are the corporations of “Insurance and 
Credit” and “Professions and Arts,”. in 
which there are no representatives of ‘em- 
ployers or employees, but only technical 
and Fascist members. 

According to the announced intention 
of Mussolini, these corporations will voice 
the needs of the people, eventually sup- 
planting the Chamber of Deputies. They 
may give advice upon request, mediate in 
disputes between employers and employees, 
and legislate within the spheres they. rep- 
resent. They have the power to regulate 
business and business relations, to control 
and manage production, and to fix prices. 
Fascists hail their creation as a great ad- 
vance in social and economic life, but 
anti-Fascists assert that they are a 
cleverly-designed cloak behind which Ital- 
ian capitalists obtain complete control of 
the destinies and even the lives -of the 
Italian people. These critics point out 
that in each corporation the Fascist 
Party holds the balance of power, and 
they say that it is the capitalists who 
control the Fascist Party. 


For about eight years, Pre- 
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Composite photograph of the Grand Coulee Dam on the upper Columbia River, 
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Washington, as it will look when completed. 


TVA Progress 


(Concluded from page 17) 


like to have the St. Lawrence Treaty 
with Canada (Schol., Feb. 3, 1934) rati- 
fied so the Government might go ahead 
and construct a large plant on the St. 
Lawrence River, to supply power at low 
rates to New York State and neighboring 
areas. He is*counting on the work in the 
Columbia River basin to provide the 
Pacific Northwest with a “yardstick.” He 
backs the Boulder Dam project, which 
will supply a large area with cheap elec- 
tricity. And he has hinted at the possi- 
bility of similar projects on the Missouri 
and Red Rivers. 

All of this is profoundly disturbing 
to investors is privately owned power 
plants. Though the Norris dam has not 
yet been completed, the TVA is already 
supplying power (in Tupelo) at less than 
half what the privately owned company 
used to charge. The result has been that 
residents have more than doubled their 
use of electrical labor-saving devices: 
water heaters, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, and the like. At the 
same time workers on the Norris project 
are being provided with fully equipped 
homes, for which they pay from $14 to 
$39.50 a month—none more. And their 
total expenditures for electricity, with 
which they heat their homes, cook their 
food, heat their water, run their re- 
frigerators, and do all the other things 
that electricity can do, average only $12 
a month—less than many families pay for 
coal alone. 

According to the friends of private 
ownership, these savings have been made 
possible only by transferring many of the 
expenses of operation to other government 
departments—the post office, for example, 
which carries TVA mail free of charge. 
But the Government has replied by ex- 
posing the enormous sums public utilities 
collect from consumers and spend on 
propaganda in behalf of private owner- 
ship, and the New York State Power Au- 
thority, cooperating with the ° Federal 
Power Commission, has reported that 
privately owned utilities in New York 
State could make a fair return on their 
capital by charging no more than 3.5 
cents per kilowatt hour. Their present 
charges average somewhat more than 6 
cents per kilowatt hour. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
ELECTIONS ‘Senator Bronson D. Cut- 


ting (Rep.) of New Mexico, whose for- 
tune in the recent elections was long un- 
certain (Schol., Nov. 17, 24), has won 
another term in Washington by the nar- 
row margin of 1291 votes. 


e 
GERMAN CHURCHES The Hitler 
government has apparently decided to 
withdraw as gracefully as possible from 
its campaign to “co-ordinate” the Protes- 
tant Churches (Schol., Oct. 6, 13, 27, Nov. 
10, 17). “We will take our finger out of 
this struggle,” Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
Minister of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment, announced recently. 

+ 


SAAR To the disappointment of those 
who had hoped that the Pope would urge 
Catholics in the Saar to vote against re- 
turn to Germany, it is reported that the 
Vatican will make no such announcement. 
About 75 per cent of the Saarlanders are 
Catholics (Schol., Nov. 24). 


7 

CHACO Paraguay has captured Fort 
Ballividn, 10,000 Bolivians, and several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of Bo- 
livian war materials. She has rejected 
the League’s peace plan, preferring to 
take her chances in war instead of arbi- 
tration. 


National $100,000 Pioneer Memorial at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, in honor of the first 
permanent white settlement beyond the Alleghenies. 
Francis Keally, architect, and Ulric Ellerhusen, sculptor, was recently dedicated by 
President Roosevelt. It was at Harrodsburg that General George Rogers Clark started 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The Nobel Prize in Chemistry has been 
awarded this year to Professor Harold 
C. Urey of Columbia University, discoy- 
erer of “heavy water,” a gallon of which 
would cost you about $75,000. 

* 

Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria vis- 
ited Premier Mussolini of* Italy recently, 
and the two men agreed that Austria’s 
independence must be preserved. 

a 

After_spending 18 years in a California 
prison for a crime of which the jurors 
who convicted him now believe him inno- 
cent, Tom Mooney has at last succeeded 
in bringing his case before the U. §, 
Supreme Court. 

> 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, the “radio 
priest” of Detroit, has formed a National 
Union for Social Justice which, he says, 
will be “a direct, up and above-board 
lobby” in Washington. The priest has 
200 girls working full time to keep up 
with his mail. 

* 

Testifying before the House committee 
investigating “un-American” activities, 
General Smedley Butler recently asserted 
that. some New York stockbrokers had 
offered him $3,000,000 with which to 
gather a fascist army and seize the gov- 
ernment by force. “I believe in the right 
to vote, the right to speak freely and the 
right to write whatever one _ believes.” 
General Butler said in explanation of his 
refusal of the offer. “I am certainly not 
going to lead a movement to destroy the 
very principles in which I believe.” 

* 





Deaths of the Week 


Frederick Landis, 62, brother of Judge 
Landis (czar of baseball) and the only 
Republican elected to Congress by In- 
diana in the recent elections ... Mrs. 
Alice Liddell Hargreaves, 82, the original 
Alice for whom, as a little girl, Lewis 
Carroll wrote Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass . . . Pietro, 
Cardinal Gasparri, 82, the astute Papal 
Secretary of State who negotiated (in 
1929) the agreement between the Vatican 
and Italy which healed a breach of 58 
years... Edwin S. Broussard, 59, former 
U. S. Senator from Louisiana, and _in- 
veterate enemy of Senator Huey Long 

. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 79, British 
dramatist (Trelawney of the Wells and 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray). 


his campaign during the American Revolution. 





The monument, designed by 
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Who’s Who in the News 
RESERVIST 


Marriner Stoddard Eccles, newly ap- 
pointed governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is a Mormon. His father came 

over from Scotland 
many years ago, set- 
tled in Utah, and 
adopted the Mor- 
mon faith. Young 
Eccles went to 
Brigham Young Col- 
lege and, when he 
had graduated, was 
sent to Europe as 
a missionary of 
Mormonism. He 
came back with a 
Scotch wife and a 
determination to be 
a banker. 

By the time he was 22 he achieved his 
ambition: he became a director of a Utah 
bank. Rising rapidly in his chosen pro- 
fession, he got to be a director of a num- 
ber of big corporations. 

But, unlike most bankers, Mr. Eccles 
was not satisfied with his achievements. 
Having an inquisitive mind, he began to 
think about the economic problems with 
which the world was beset after 1929. 
One day he met Stuart Chase, and through 
Chase, Prof. R. G. Tugwell, now Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture. Last January 
he was appointed Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Because he once told a Senate commit- 
tee that the Federal Government ought to 
make direct’ grants to States for unem- 
ployment relief, Marriner S. Eccles is con- 
sidered a radical by many a conservative 
banker. But as he is as dead set against 
the idea of a central bank as the most 
conservative Wall Streeter, financiers are 
being philosophical about his appointment 
to govern the Federal Reserve Board. 


BOY SENATOR 


One of the successful candidates in last 
month’s elections who stands out from 
the crowd is Rush D. Holt, of Weston, 
West Virginia. Mr. 

Holt, selected by his 

State to occupy a 

seat in the U. S. 

Senate, is just 29 

years old. As the 
Constitution pro- 

vides that Senators 

must be at least 30, 

Rush Holt, though 

elected, may not be ake 
allowed to enter the § - 
Senate chamber 93 

until next June, & 
when his 30th birth- 

day will roll ’round. 

Like Raymond Moley, Rush: Holt was 
an infant prodigy. He entered his State 
University at 14, and at 18 boasted a de- 
gree. At 23 he made an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to get elected to the State Legis- 
lature. Undaunted by defeat, he grew a 
beard to make himself look older, and 
tried again in 1932... successfully. In 
the first session he sat in silence, listening 
and learning. But in the second session 
he made a reputation by his attacks on 
public utilities and his defense of the 
working man. 

This year, on the urging of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who are strong 
in West Virginia, young Holt decided to 
attempt the seemingly impossible by run- 
ning for U. S. Senate against Repub- 
lican Senator Hatfield. With little money 
and no political machine to back him, he 
managed his own campaign, even tacked 
up election posters himself—and won! 
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Say: wonder 
so many folks want 


““GOODNESS ME, here are these 
clever Corona people making a silent 
portable. It hardly makesasound! And, 
my galloping reindeers, that famous float- 
ing Smith-shift and that grand velvety 
piano-key action. All for $64.50!... 

“*And if a family doesn’t care about 
the silent feature, I can give them all 
the other fixings in the Corona Sterling 
for $60. That same floating Smith- 
shift. And all the other de luxe things! 

**But a lot of folks are going to want 
a $60 machine for $45. Many a Corona 
Four have I delivered for $60 in years 
gone by. And nowit's all moderned up 
and it’s only $45, and it has everything, 
and by that I mean everything! 

“But some folks want an ‘in-be- 
tween’ machine that kids can bang on, 
that father can peck-and-hunt on, that 
sister can do her professional touch stuff 
on. And that’s the Junior, for $33.50. 

“*And here’s that grand old Corona 


_eoeece ce 
Peet ese oente 
SP eeecereneene® 
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CORONA STERLING. 
Peer of portables. 
Interchangeable 
platen. Floating 
Smith-shift. $60.00 


CORONA FOUR. 
Originally $60.00. 
Fully equipped. In- 
dividual touch ad- 
justment. $45.00 


ables made silent! Standard, trouble- 


; CORONA SILENT(Above). Peer of port- 
free. Interchangeable platen. $64.50 


Three that made my reputation as a 
portable typewriter gift-giver. Some say 
it's a three bank machine and I say 
what of it! 600,000 people know it and 
use itand youcan't beat that. And look 
what it has—lightest weight, two-color 
ribbon, back spacer, capitals, small 
letters — and fame! 

“*Five Coronas to choose from... ! 
And easy payments. Well, maybe that 
explains that cloudburst of coupons I 
got up North’... Coupon? Here! 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature about 
the Silent Corona and the entire line. 


Name 





Address 














CORONA THREE. 
600,000 sold at 
$50. Lightest port- 
able. Does full- 
sized job. $24.50 


CORONA JUNIOR. 
Grand “in-between 
buy.” Capitals and 
small letters; ball- 
bearings. $33.50 


(All prices subject to revision) 
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Is Roosevelt Moving to the Right or the Left? 


HERE is Mr. Roosevelt going? 
Is he a “red”? Or does he line 
up with the _ conservatives? 


These qustions have been asked ever since 
he took office in March, 1933. Ten months 
after that inauguration Scholastic printed 
the cartoon on this page. Another ten 
months have rolled by and we reprint it. 
It has today the same meaning that it had 
then. The question is still unanswered. 
Since the elections there have been sev- 
eral indications of a new trend in the Ad- 
ministration—not so much in the Presi- 
dent’s intentions, as in the belief of big 
business and _ banking interests that 
Roosevelt is firmly in control and is al- 
most certain to be reelected in 1936. Re- 
signing themselves to these facts, they 
have in recent weeks made some efforts 
to accommodate their thinking to that of 
the Administration, and to “go along” 
with the Roosevelt ideas of how to attain 
recovery. Notably, the President insists 
that private business must help to take up 
the slack of unemployment by expanding 
credit facilities and undertaking new 
large projects in construction and heavy 
industry. The Chamber of Commerce of 





STUDENTS! TEACHERS! 
NEW 


OUTLOOK 


NEW-TYPE 
NON-FICTION MAGAZINE 


will give you an insight into prob- 
lems of tomorrow—economic, 
governmental, social at hame and 
abroad—which policies of today 
tend to bring about. 


You will find NEW OUTLOOK 
is “different, alert, informative, 
stimulating, forward looking.” 


One Year $3 Two Years $5 


Introductory offer to “Scholastics” 


Five Months $ J 


Tear out this advertisement today 
Write your address in margin 


Mail it with payment to 


NEW OUTLOOK 


515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








the United States has developed plans for 
cooperation with the President. The Na- 
tional Economy League has issued a 
“model budget” for 1936, which may in- 
fluence the President to seek a balanced 
budget by that year. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation has stopped mortgage 
loans—an indication of a tightening of 
economy. The ban on foreign exchange 
has been lifted. Donald Richberg, gen- 
erally considered the President’s mouth- 
piece in the NRA, has stated that there 
will be less curbing of business, more 
“self-government” in industry. The Ad- 
ministration, furthermore, gives every evi- 
dence that it will oppose the veterans’ 
bonus, currency inflation, and other forms 
of monetary experiment in the next Con- 
gress. 

If Mr. Roosevelt were to satisfy the ex- 
treme leftists he would take up the cause 
of socialism. The means of production— 
the factories, the land, the mines would 
no longer be privately owned but would 
become the property of the state instead 
of producing for profit. You cannot 
convince the dyed-in-the-wool radical that 
Mr. Roosevelt desires such a set-up. He 
has often declared for a continuance of 
the profit system. The parties of the left 
are convinced that the President’s sole 
concern is to preserve the capitalist 
system. 

Conservatives are just as sure that Mr. 
Roosevelt is out to destroy that system. 
They see in him a real threat to the ex- 
isting order. Curiously enough both 
opposing sides point to the same Roose- 
velt speeches, policies, and appointments 
to prove their case. 

N.R.A. is a good example. The con- 
servatives saw in the codes, with their 
price-fixing, abolition of child labor, set- 
ting of a minimum wage, and reduction of 
hours, an interference with their right to 
do business as they saw fit; the radicals 
saw in these same codes a strengthening 
of the capitalist grip on the wealth of 
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Cowan in Boston Transcript 


the country; they pointed to the fact that 
most of the code administrators were 
themselves business men who would try 
to consolidate their position. The con- 
servatives resented the interference of the 
government in business, the radicals cite 
the repeal of the Sherman anti-trust act 
as an example of Roosevelt’s giving to 
business what it had tried to achieve un- 
successfully under Republican adminis- 
trations. 

The famous Section 7A whipped the 
conservatives into a frenzy; to the radi- 
cals it was a hollow promise not carried 
out in reality. 

The rightists are very suspicious of the 
President’s advisers; they are afraid of 
Wallace, Ickes, Hopkins, Tugwell, Miss 
Perkins; they are terrorized by the “wild 
men” who constitute the Brain Trust; 
the leftists have little use for Roper and 
Cummings, but they have less use for the 
Brain Trust, which, they argue, talks 
radically while doing all it can to preserve 
the status quo. 

Mr. Roosevelt is small comfort to either 
side. _He runs down the bankers in his 
inaugural speech, and a year and a half 
later has a love feast with them; then, 
just as the bankers hail him as a friend, 
he appoints to the Federal Reserve Board, 
Marriner Eccles, the type of banker they 
have least confidence in. 

In short Mr. Roosevelt is still pursuing 
a middle course, offsetting a radica] move 
here with a conservative trend there. 





is psychologically sound: 


2. 
Interest comes through competition. 


students to sit silent while one drones on. 





Spoken Drills and Tests in English 


By MABEL VINSON CAGE 


recognizes that correct speech must be acquired like any habit—by individua! practice. 
provides a practical plan for schoolroom conditions. 


1. Oral drills for speech correctness train ear and tongue (rather than eye and fountain pen!). 
Oral cxaminations not only test, but reinforce. 


Repetition is enforced automatically on the points needing it, not wastefully and haphazardly. 
Morrison's Unit-plan of Pre-test—-teach—test—reteach—retest throughout. 


is economical of student and teacher time: 


1. Diagnostic tests, exercises, tests, drills are student administered and student recorded 
2. A whole class can actually do individual oral work simultaneously—no ugeed for twenty-nine 


MAY BE USED IN GRADES FROM 7TH TO 10TH 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID. ORDER NOW. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS sz 


It’s bad form to eavesdrop or peek 
through keyholes. But if it can be done 
without violating the canons of good taste, 
is swell funs. Such an opportunity is 
given us in Ike Hoover’s 42 Years in the 
White House (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). 
Some of the material is important, some 
unimportant, but all is revealing—and 
very funny. “In South Dakota President 
Coolidge went fishing in white kid gloves. 
_.. In fishing he just held the rod. Bait 
was put on for him and any fish he caught 
were likewise taken off the hook for him.” 

Mr. Hoover's concern with the proprie- 
ties makes you mad occasionally, until you 
realize that knowing who was to march 
into dinner after whom, ete., was his 
special job. (He was “Chief Usher” from 
Harrison to Franklin Roosevelt). You'll 
be inclined to forgive him anything after 
you read these interesting intimate details 
of the lives of ten presidents. 





Those unfortunates who were frightened 
out of their wits by the advent of the 
“»adical” Roosevelt to the Presidency will 
be comforted by an article by D. C. 
Roper, U. S. Secretary of Commerce, in 
the December Forum called, “The New 
Deal Endorses Profits.” In his answers 
to four questions submitted to him by the 
editor, Mr. Roper advocates experimen- 
tation but always within the framework 
of the profit system. 


Autobiographies are often more exciting 
than first-rate novels. When one is written 
by a person who has traveled all over 
the world with eyes, ears, and mind open; 
when that traveling was done in the last 
sixty-three years, perhaps the most thrill- 
ing the world has ever seen; when the 
record of that travel is presented by one 
who knows how to write simply and well, 
then to read such an autobiography is a 
rare treat. Sherwood Eddy is the man 
and his book is called A Pilgrimage of 
Ideas (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). 


In “Behind the Headlines” for November 
24, we tried to give you the background 
of the Saar question. If you want further 
information on the same subject we rec- 
ommend a book by Dr. M. T. Florinsky 
called The Saar Struggle (Macmillan, 
$2.00) just off the press; also an article 
in the December American Mercury called 
“The Saar Plebiscite” by M. W. Fedor. 
Both authors are competent as _ fact- 
gatherers and as writers. 





“A constitution avails only when it 
serves the needs of the living, not when 
it is merely a verbal monument to the 
dead.” This is a quotation from James 
Truslow Adams’ newest book America’s 
Tragedy (Scribner’s, $3.00), a story of 
sectionalism in the United States. It is 
this kind of acute observation, plus his 
retailing of little known facts gleaned 
from study of source materials which 
make Mr. Adams the popular historian 
he is. Though this type of book is usually 
thought of as a reference book, it tells 
a story you'll remember long after you’ve 
forgotten everything in your textbook. 


Are you a member of the Scholastic 
Photoplay Club? See page 29 for infor- 





mation on how to join. 
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Athletes need this 
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You play for the breaks in the game. the vital elements that athletes need 
One break you can give yourself to stay in perfect physical condition. 
right at the start is to see that youeat +Nowonder coaches and trainers rec- 
the right kind of food! This means ommend Shredded Wheat—insist on 


nergy Food! 







energy producing food —the kind it as a regular diet. 


that builds strong legs, sturdy mus- Once you try Shredded Wheat 
cles, endurance and speed. ‘That’s you'll want it all the time because it 
what you get in Shredded Wheat! tastes so good! Eat Shredded Wheat 

Shredded Wheat is 100% whole with fresh fruit and milk every day. 
wheat, nothing added, nothing.taken This one simple rule goes a long 
away. Contains carbohydrates, pro- way towards regulating any ath- 
teins, minerals, vitamins, bran—all _lete’s diet. 















Please be sure to ges the Package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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| TURN YOUR EYES EAST "UND 72" |= 


The Word Thanksgiving channe 


From far corners of the world, words Ab 
containing within themselves centuries of teleph 
Out of the rumbling East may come your destiny. As the world lies today, | history and tradition have been woven into Our 
. in the Ori h the English language to make it more second 
every great happening in the Orient happens to you too. peculiarly rich. Such a word is “Thanks- 4, 

. . ; . iving.” i 5 i i The 
. to a head. giving.” Coming from a struggling little 
A fateful year lies before us. Vital issues are coming leay on is Gees Ane cdaek. Sawd 


In 1935 comes the long-dreaded conference on naval power @ @ @ @ War | has a simple grace, adorned with the rus- way . 
between Rusia ond Japan ls thveatened © @ © © Soviet ok hows ad, cue commas of cxtune ME 
strength pushes steadily eastward eeee Communism moves blazing warmth whereby generations have “De 
mystericusl the Chi millions The crisis been warmed. to the 

yeanqeny Guess Se =aee nse@oeee } Year by year it absorbed America; the The; 
of nationalism gathers in India e3<ee0e ‘f delicate grace of panniers, ruffles, poke the fo 
4 bonnets, courtesy, and the cordial friend- It v 

The “secret war” for oil, the price of silver, the Japanese ie liness of its people. In war, in peace, in green 
drive f Id trade, th hi t of avia- 4 ; cold northern farmhouses, in western log lision 

rive for world trade, the reaching out of av gt | cabins, and in vine-covered southern homes while 
tion lines—a dozen swift currents are running. ; it attained a significance truly unique. The a litth 
| Meee) \. poets, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell—all “Fu 

To keep abreast of the times, read ASIA, maereg it. And the word gathered into * ré 

3 a ae itself the happiness that surrounded it. ere 
The Magazine that Knows the Orient. ae “Thanksgiving” the word with all helm © 


: : : ‘ , a |: beauty and kindness belongs to all—ex- our sc 
And besides, ASIA brings you exploration, Mie Ss ak 6 es ee eet Ue eco os 
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gathered yi _— With only a hill for a throne, 


Reigns a monarch, a tree— 

A moral draped with simplicity. 
Endurance personified by ruggedness. 

A soul embedded in peaceful sovereignty, 
In loveliness, injecting beauty into the 

plain, 

In sternness, scoring Nature’s evils, 

In kindness, sheltering weary passers-by— 
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Out on a plain reigns a tree, service 
A moral draped with simplicity. Comm 
ew - , —Edward Christian, 11, would 
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Fore and aft of the bridge I could see childre 
nothing. The range light was weak and tion, : 
watery. Aft, the funnels made a slight and w 
hum. Once in a while a line or a cable learns 
rattled. The bridge seenied detached, when 
floating alone in the fog. The running outsid 
lights made a cold, diffused, fog-laden the ch 
color over the bridge ends. Comm 
In the wheel-house the junior officer Sinc 
paced nervously. Now and again he comm 
switched on the light over the charts to remait 
check his position; then sent me on heart, 
the wheel-house to check the standard rapidl 
compass. don’t 
The skipper was up too. He stood Oh no 
quietly at one of the wheel-house ports. twenty 
His cigar flowed occasionally and _ his the lai 
white-topped hat was calm. ica wi 
The binnacle-light reflected on the char- cheap 


acter-lines and tanned face of the quarter- drinks 
ASIA, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. eras, 


master. 
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Then I heard it. Déad ahead. Long 
blasts on a whistle—close together. 

“Sounds like trouble, sir.” 

The skipper ordered half-speed. 

Feeling her way blindly the big ship 
channeled through the fog. 

A bow look-out was on the head with a 
telephone. 

Our own whistle was on now—thirty- 
second blasts—thirty-second intervals. 

I shut it off and listened. 

The other whistle was still there— 
nearer now. Then her red light showed 
way ahead. 

“Light, sir, dead ahead.” The junior and 
the skipper came out on the wing. 

“Dead ahead, sir. Maybe half a point 
to the port.” 

They saw it too. Lifting and cutting 
the fog for a moment, a red gleam. 

It was ten minutes before we got her 
green light. Dead on. I thought of col- 
lision while I called the skipper. Even 
while he came she loomed out of the fog 
a little to our port side. 

“Full starboard and full astern.” 

I rang it up twice on the telegraph. 
There was a sudden list of the ship as the 
helm went down. Astern of. us I knew 
our screws were kicking up a white foam- 
ing patch of salt. 

I got a look at the stranger as she slid 
by not more than twenty feet away. I 
needed a cigarette. 

Log entry: 

U. S. 8S. Congress. 

November 16, 1932. 

Passed City of York, freighter, out of 
Glasgow at 2:34. 

Gave order to engines full astern and 
helm hard starboard to avoid collision. 

COLBROOK, 
Master. 
—Lyle Anderson, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8S. 
Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 





White Rabbits 


(Concluded from page 16) 


service in The Commons. But after The 
Commons, what next? “The world they 
would enter then would be constituted pre- 
cisely as is our present-day capitalistic 
system, i.e., competitive, individualistic, 
profit-seeking.” Thus, educators would be 
faced with the same predicament they are 
in today when school and the world outside 
are so out of tune with each other. Teach 
children the virtues of honesty, coopera- 
tion, service, simplicity, and genuineness, 
and what is the result? That child who 
learns these lessons best is the “failure” 
when he reaches the money-mad world 
outside. So it will continue to be when 
the child goes from cooperative school and 
Commons life to competitive Capitals life. 

Since all the basic Necessities are to be 
communized in Mrs. Martin’s plan, what 
remains for capital to exploit? Take 
heart, Messrs. Capitalists, there is the 
rapidly expanding field of luxuries. And 
don’t imagine that they are unimportant. 
Oh no! Why, do you know that “in the 
twenty-five years preceding the slump, 
the largest fortunes accumulated in Amer- 
ica were made not in necessities, but in 
cheap luxuries such as chewing gum, soft 
drinks, toys, cinemas, phonographs, cam- 
eras, radios, etc. And don’t fool 
yourself about the demand either. Every- 
body strives for luxuries since they “give 
charm and zest and meaning to existence. 
... Things that were formerly considered 
luxuries are now held to be Necessaries, 
and this is as it should be.” But if, as 
she says, luxuries have become necessities, 
why then does it not follow, according to 
her plan, that luxuries too must eventually 

communized ? 
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Aort in his lonely tower of steel, 
a fire observer sweeps the forest 
through high-powered glasses .. . 
peering intently for any warning 
wisp of smoke. Suddenly, his eyes 
freeze to the horizon! Up from the 
green carpet of trees, which spreads 
for miles around, a suspicious thread 
of haze curls toward the sky. It grows 
to a twisting, thick column of smudge. 

In an instant, the observer turns 
to his telephone . . . calls a ranger 
and five camps nearest the fire area. 
A six-alarm blaze! Four hundred men, 
with shovels, axes and power-pumps, 
are fighting the red menace within a 
few minutes! An hour of desperate 
work brings the fire under control. 
Ten thousand acres of valuable tim- 
ber and game land might have been 
wiped out. Yet the destruction was 


BELL TELEPHO 


he Woods! 


~~ 


limited to a few hundred acres—with 
the help of the telephone. 

41 million acres of forest land are 
ravaged by fire every year. But the 
nation, the states, and the telephone 
are rapidly improving defenses. 
15,000 additional miles of telephone 
line were built in the woods last year. 
Throughout the country’s 500 mil- 
lion acres of timbered land, fully 
equipped fire stations are ready at 
the first word of a blaze. More and 
more, word speeds by telephone... 
from towers, airplanes, and portable 
telephones carried by observers 
tramping their lonely trails. 

In this vastly important work of 
preserving one of the nation’s great 
resources—our forests—the tele- 
phone has become the right hand 
ally of Federal and State agencies. 


NE SYSTEM 





The author assures us that there need 
be no violence, no revolution, no overthrow 
of established political governments. First, 
present the Plan, set forth its advantages, 
win adherents and thus create an effective 
demand. This accomplished the Plan 
“passes into the hands of politicians and 
lawyers whose function it is to draft and 
present bills to the Congress.” 

We must agree whole-heartedly with 
the author when she says “The Plan is 
simple, having been evolved by a plain 
woman employing the naive processes of 
reasoning appropriate to her sex.” For 
it is only by the use of naive processes of 
reasoning that Mrs. Martin could have ar- 
rived at the notion that presentation of 
the Plan would be followed by action on 
the part of lawmakers. Nowhere does 


Mrs. Martin indicate that she is aware of 
the connection that exists between law- 
making and financial power. Can you see 
the leaders of the greatest manufacturing 
industries in the country, food, textiles, 
and iron and steel products, sitting idly 
by while their businesses are converted 
into The Commons? The recent history of 
Italy, Germany, and Austria indicates 
that capitalists do not give up their 
power and wealth without a_ struggle. 
Fascism is Capitalism in desperation. 

Mrs. Martin’s Plan is better stated 
than many of the other devices for re- 
storing prosperity. But like them, it does 
not go to the root of the problem. It re- 
mains in essence, simply another of the 
countless “white rabbits” which race us 
along to nowhere. 
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THERE'S NO FUN LIKE 
WORKING IN METAL 


BEAUTIFUL rings and _ brace- 
lets, artistic candle-sticks and 
lamps—these are only a few of the 
things you can make right at 
home. Your leisure time cannot 
be spent in a more fascinating 
way. And you need only a few 
simple tools. Remember, there is 
still time to enter the $280 contest 
for the Scholastic Awards in Metal 
Crafts. Send today for our free 
brochure. Be sure to have your 
teacher sign your request for a 
copy of our new catalog. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
































STRAND SKI 


77 SIZES woes & STYLES 

, FRE Plane oy Ski Sumpl 

Tower to Sports C 

Enjoy rn s most thrilling winter nag 
Strand Ski the recognized leader for 38 years. 
Used by expert jumpers. Send for illustrated 
Gucettgtion of new model jumping ski. Also 

quality hard maple toboggans in 
len; theftems 4 to 12 feet. Skis for adults $2.50. 

up; for young folks 95c and u 


an Pp. 
M. A. STRAND SKI CO. Nv Richmona wis. 


LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 








Send for Cat for Catalog of latest 
designs. Buy esp from 
manufacturer. e today. 
c. K. GRouSs ‘COMPANY 
60 Bruce Avenue, North Attlebore. Mass. 





sterling. 
toil: $1. 90 eat’ 


“ Metal Arts Co. ,Inc., Factory 2 26, Rochester N.Y. 














SECRETARIAL STUDENTS 


Do you know the personal qualities a private secre- 
tary should possess, the academie and clerical 
training she should have? Why not make sure? 
Suggest that your school library secure a copy of 


THE PERSONAL SECRETARY 
Differentiating Duties and Essential Personal Traits 
Just published by the 
Herverd University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sport News Medley 


Football Finale; Baseball Entr’acte; Tennis Aside 


By Jack Lippert 


All-American Phooey 


Wherever you turn a newspaper or 


| magazine page these days you run into 
| somebody's all-American team. Every- 
| body’s guessing ’em, so that when you say 


| of a football player that he is “all- 
American,” it is necessary to qualify it by 
| stating whose all-American team he _ be- 
| longs on. Your local sports editor may 
name a player whom some big-shot editor 
in New York would pooh-pooh. Your 
local sports editor may really have picked 


| the better player, and to back up this 


statement let me call your attenion to 


| the fellows who are generally regarded as 


the best football piayers in moleskins—the 
players on the big teams of the National 
Professional Football League. Look over 
the lineups of the Chicago, Detroit, Green 


| Bay, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, St. 
| Louis and Pittsburgh teams in this league 


and you will see that half the players are 


| from colleges that are never even con- 


sidered by the big-time all-American 


| pickers. 


All-American picking is a joke, but we 


| Americans like our little joke, so let it be. 


Of the so-called big-time all-American 
teams which is the best? One is as good, 
or as bad, as another. 

Before 1925, the year Walter Camp 
(“Father of American Football’) died, 
there was only one all-American team 
which -carried any weight—that was the 
one Walter Camp picked. Upon his death, 
the field-was open for all the Toms, Dicks 
and Harrys. Collier’s Weekly, sponsors 
of Walter Camp’s teams, got Grantland 
Rice to make the annual Collier's selec- 
tion, and this Mr. Rice still does. Other 
widely syndicated sports writers make se- 
lections. The press services—Associated 
Press, United Press, Universal, etc.—as- 
semble eleven good men and true on paper, 
to join the all-American parade. Perhaps 
the most ballyhooed all-American selection 
of them all is the one picked by the so- 
called All-American Board of Football 
which is run by Christy Walsh, New York 
syndicate operator. Mr. Walsh, who sells 
his all-American team to newspapers, re- 
tains five of the country’s outstanding 
coaches to meet with him and do the pick- 
ing. These coaches come from the five 
corners of the country—Howard Jones, 
University of Southern California; Pop 
Warner, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia) ; Elmer Layden, Notre Dame; W. A. 
Alexander, Georgia Tech; Eddie Casey, 
Harvard. This Board makes a great to-do 
over the team it selects, but it is not for 
sport’s sake, my friends. You guessed it: 
it is. for the sake of the gold in that thar 
football. 


The Honorable Babe 


The people of Japan may not like the 
size of our Navy, but they do like the 
size, the personality and home-run hitting 
capacity of our Babe Ruth. They have 
gone wild over Babe, and have given 
him a reception fit for a Mikado. Under 


The Babe’s triumphal entry into Tokyo. 


the direction of Connie Mack, Ruth and 
other big leaguers are playing a schedule 
in Japan against Japanese teams. When 
the American players arrived in Tokyo 
they were greeted by a tremendous crowd, 
and paraded the streets in automobiles 
which could barely move through the mill- 
ing thousands. Seats for the series of 
games in Tokyo were sold out three weeks 
in advance—the stadium seating 60,000 
and holding 100,000. The Babe was slow 
in starting to produce home runs but in 
one game he hit two homers, also doubled 
and singled. 

Baseball has become the national game 
of Japan, though the Japanese are not 
yet equal to the Americans in playing 
ability. At a banquet to the American 
players, Prince Tokugawa, former Presi- 
dent of the Japanese House of Peers, 
said: “Many Japanese schoolboys do not 
know who is Premier, but it is difficult 
to find a boy in Japan who does not 
know the name of Babe Ruth.” Quick, 
gals and boys of America, name our 
Secretary of State. 


Professional Tennis 


A couple more good amateur tennis 
players, tired of performing year in and 
year out without pay, devoting ten months 
out of twelve to tennis, playing before 
people who pay to see the matches, have 
turned professional. George Lott and 
Lester Stoefen, national U. S. amateur 
doubles champions and stars of last year's 
Davis Cup team, signed professional con- 
tracts last month, and will appear with 
the Bill Tilden troupe in matches this win- 
ter, starting January 9 in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Their contract calls 
for each to receive 124% per cent of the 
gate receipts. As professionals they will 
probably devote less time to tennis than 
they did as amateurs. As amateurs they 
could earn only their bed, board, traveling 
and playing expenses. 
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Something Like Salmon 
(Concluded from page 14) 


barber shop what is crowded, see? A man 
got up from the stool. I-say Number 
One, and Number One he sits down to 
eat. Another man get up. Number 
Two—” ae, 

He scrolled up the tight skin on his 
forehead. “So one night last week, the 
red-head he is here. He waits in the 
crowd against the wall. We got rotten 
restaurant in town, huh? Except mine. 
... And I think it is his turn, and I say, 
quick, ‘What is your number?’ He stand 
up quick and stiff and look at me and 
he says, ‘Six five—’ and some more. I 
think that is funny. And then I forget. 
He laughs and then says: ‘Oh, I didn’t 
know what you meant. I got Number 
Bight.’ 

“But I remember that, when you: say 
ex-convict from a jail. I know about 
numbers. My cousin he was in jails for 
bootleg.” 

Cormaney sighed, and rubbed his band- 
aged arm with tender fingers. “They 
spotted that number and the descriptions 
out at Lincoln, right off. He lammed outa 
there a month ago. So when I asked him 
if he had any yen for New Jersey, they 
shot me that Newark address. I just 
followed it up and—” 

“And from the West,’ chanted Gus 
Annas. “Nee-braska. Once I have a 
place in Omaha. I work in Des Moines 
and Saint Jo and Topeka, too, when I 
first come here. Out there it is chili, chili, 
chili—all the time chili.” 

Sergeant Cormaney wagged his head. 











STUDENT EDITORS— 
DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 


ALL-AMERICAN 
THIS YEAR? 


F all the honors that can come to any 

school paper, yearbook, or magazine, 
none is greater than to be judged All- 
American in the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s Critical Service! 

Tue Scuotastic Epitor, the big monthly 
magazine for every student journalist and 
adviser, is the sole official organ of the 
N.S.P.A. Many of N.S.P.A. experts con- 
tribute helpful articles to each issue. Here’s 
your chance to get the “inside dope”... . 
to learn just how your publication can at- 
tain the excellence needed for All-Ameri- 
can Honor Rating. 

Tue Scuorastic Eprror tells you what 
to do and how to do it. It’s brimful of 
information . .. bubbling with inspiration 
for everyone. And you'll like our new 
service that brings you exclusive interview 
material (and photos) of world-famous 
personalities every month. 


Subscription price is $2.50 for one 
year. Two years, $4.00. This “what- 
to-do” magazine will save you that 
cost many times over. Start on your 
way to All-American—send in your 
subscription today! 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








English Section 


“What you mean? Chili sauce?” 

“No. The Mexican  stuff—chili con 
carne. iverybody! Some lunch room 
have nothing else. But here, no. No- 
body eat chili here—not much. No diners 
got any chili. So one-time, when he first 
come in here, I know he is from away out 
West. He say, ‘Give me chili.’ Like that. 
‘A bowl of chili. Give me. He is not 
from New Juzzy.” 

Cormaney slid slowly off the stool and 
stood up, caressing his wounded arm. 
“Gus, you got too many brains. 
More than two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth, anyway—which is what we drag 
out of the bank’s first offer. And maybe 
more! Now comes the saddest part. I 
want you to tell me,” said Thomas Aquinas 
Cormaney, “how you remembered that 
Irishman’s name. J.ike salmon, you. in- 
sisted. And it was Lawrence Tooney.” 
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Gus nodded soberly, and pushed out his 
cigarette. “I cannot remember so good, 
see. I think maybe that day we have sal- 
mon and potato salad—then I think maybe 
codfish in tomato sauce. But no. It was 
tuny fish. Tuny fish and potato salad. 
Every once in a while I call back to the 
kitchen for an order. Russ pork! Vill 
cutlets! And for tuny fish with potato 
salad, all I call, always is tuny! I say 
it: tuny! This fellow jump out of his 
stool like I have call his name; he look 
at me—he look at the menu—then he sit 
down again, see. And I know then that 
his name, it is something like salmon!” 

“Tuna fish!” gasped Cormaney. “Tuny. 
. . .”’ And then for the first time, he 
nearly fainted away. 


Reprinted by permission of the Red 
Star News Company. 








students of America. 


!. Contest is open to all yon and girls regu- 


(1) neatness, (2) expression ef thought, and 
(3) interest. 
3. Letters are to be addressed to Mr. J. L. 





WIN HONOR 
AND A CASH PRIZE 


by composing a letter of congratulation 


1635-1935 


Next Spring the 300th Anniversary of the founding of the first 
high school in America—the Boston Latin School—will be cele- 
brated by high schools throughout the country. 


N connection with this, the Spencerian Pen Company has been 
4 authorized by the Celebration Committee of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, National Education Association to 
sponsor a contest to select the official letter of congratulation to the 
Headmaster of the Boston Latin School on behalf of all high school 


Devote a portion of your Christmas holiday spare time to writing 
the winning letter, which will be published throughout the country. 


Win that honor for yourself, a $25.00 cash prize—and a set of 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia for your school. 

Second prize $15.00 cash; third prize $10.00 cash; and 10 honorable 
mentions each carrying an award of a Spencerian Fountain Pen. 


For full details see page 19 SCHOLASTIC Awards booklet 


Powers, Headmaster, Boston Latin School, 
and are to be sent, postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1935, to Celebra- 
tion Committee, 300 Years of American High 
Schools, 155 East 44th St., New York... Name 
of student writing letter, and name of school 
he or she attends, must be clearly stated. 
4. Winners will be announced in the Ma 
11, 1935, issue of SCHOLASTIC. In event 
of tie, full prizes will be awarded tying 
contestants. 








GIVE THE IDEAL 


or Dome points 
Colored barrels 





Traditional Spencerian value embodied in a fountain pen at a pleasingly moderate price— 
with features you formerly expected only in expensive pens, | e. 
hard iridium tip, patented filling device, generous ink capacity. Fine, Medium 


PEN COMPANY 


349 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


14 kt. solid gold nib, genuine 


If your dealer has not yet received his sup- 
bly, write us direct, mentioning his name 


- 
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CELEBRATING 300 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


High school students who enter the Planters contest are offered a reproduction of 
this beautiful pencil drawing by Ernest W. Watson of the first American High School. 


High school] students throughout the United States are celebrating the 300th anni- 


versary of the founding of the Boston Latin School. 


Get one of these fine 1] x 14 inch 


reproductions of a Watson pencil drawing. Enter this contest today. 





1635-1935. 300 Years of American 
High Schools 





BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
First American High School. 


Founded 1635 


Distributed Through Courtesy of Planters 
Nut and Chocolate Company 








CASH 
PRIZE 


bat 


SPECIAL PRIZE 
3e with your entry will entitle you to a 
beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the Boston 
Latin Schooi—ist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: 

1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
Select appropriate, humorous, or clever lines or 

2 senteaces from editorial columns of this issue 
Date of issue, page number and location of the 
phrase selected must accompany each sentence 
submitted. Total of five sentences per issue 

| may be submitted by the same individual. Cap- 
"tions not to be over 20 words. 

3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
th: wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page. 


4 


write your name, age, 
state. Fasten the bag, 
curely to your entry. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
1306, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y.., 
to arrive by midnight, January 3rd, 1935. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 
ous. udges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, February 2nd 1935 issue. 
In case of ties, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded all tyine contestants. 


home address, city and 
wrapper or picture se- 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Laughs of. Weck. 
55a 


Today’s Limerick 
An athlete paraded his sweater, 
Disporting his coveted leater; 
Though good in athletics, 
His course in esthetics 
Could really have been a lot beater. 
* 


Of Course 


“I bought that dress for a ridiculous 
price.” 
“Perhaps so, but certainly not for an 
absurd figure.”—Life. 
* 


Bridge Chat 


“What do you think of her bridge 
game?” 

“Well, she’s a great one to start some- 
thing she can’t finesse.” 

* 
Perhaps! 

Teacher (to class): “Everything I say 
to you goes in one ear and comes out 
through the other.” 

Pupil: “Is that why we have two ears, 
sir?”—Pearson’s. 

* 
Mongoose 

An affable conversationalist kept up a 
steady flow of questions to the gentleman 
trying to read his newspaper in the same 
traveling compartment. 

“What have you in that basket?” he 
asked. 

“A mongoose!” absently. 

“What is a mongoose?” 

“A bird that eats snakes.” 

“What are you doing with a bird that 
eats snakes?” 

“Taking it to my brother.” 

“What for?” 

“My brother thinks he sees snakes.” 

“But those aren’t real snakes.” 

“No, indeed. Neither is this a real mon- 
goose.” 


+ 
Shrewd 


Teacher: “Who discovered America, 
Robert?” 
Robert: 
Teacher: “No; Columbus did it.” 
Robert: “Yes’m. Columbus was his first 
name.”—Path finder. 
” 
“Ivory is a valuable product of Africa. 
It comes from the wild eleplants and is 
used to make soap.” 


“Ohio.” 


—Frances Collins 
Northville, 8. D. 


Scholastic will send a Modern Library 
book to the contributor of each boner 
printed on this page. 


e 
KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The following is a rough indication of the pro- 
nunciation of difficult names in this issue. 


Manchukuo (Man-chew-go) 
Roche (Roach) 

Goebbels (guh-bulls) 

Louis Barthou (Loo-ee Bar-too) 
Schuschnigg (shoe-shnig) 
Reichswehr (rikes-vare) 
Coughlin (Kawg-lin) 

Balilla (Bah-/ee-lah) 

Pinero (Pea-nare-o) 
Archimbaud (Arsh-am-bo) 
Clement Jannequin (Jan-Kang) 
Erik Satie (Sa-tee) 

Louis Daquin (Dah-Kang) 
Richard Wagner (Vahg-ner) 
Respighi_(Res-peeg-ee) 








Gabriel Pierne (Pyair-nay) 
Camille Saint-Saens (Kah-meel San-Sons) 
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Producers 


By Sarah McLean 
~ Mullen 


EFORE we pro- 

ceed further in 

our adventure of 
following the films, it 
might be a good idea to 
establish in our minds 
the significance of the 
producer and the pro- 
ducing company. The 
first few feet of any 
commercial picture 
present the “credit 
titles” wherein we are 
informed who made 
the various contribu- 
tions, both artistic 
and technical, that go 
into the picture. The 
emphasis is usually 
placed upon the name of the company or 
the official who is responsible for making 
or producing the picture. 

There are a number of established pro- 
ducing companies that constitute the so- 
called major producers. They are banded 
together to operate under definite agree- 
ments or codes. Some members of this 
group do not produce pictures regularly 
and do not maintain regular studios. 
Harold Lloyd, for example, puts out only 
one picture in a year, or even in two 
years. Consequently when he wants to 
make a picture, he rents space in some 
big studio plant. For his last picture, 
“The Catspaw,” he worked at the Fox 
Movietone Studio. 

The chief production companies of 
America and the abbreviations we shall 
use in referring to them are as follows: 
Columbia (C.); First National (Ist N.); 
Fox Films (F.); Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
(M.G.M.); Monogram (Mo.); Paramount 
(Par.); R.K.O.-Radio Pictures (R.K.O.) ; 
United Artists (U. A.—this includes 
Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, King Vidor, Walt Disney, 
and Twentieth Century); Universal 
(Uni.); Warner Bros. (W. B.). 

The producer carries the financial re- 
sponsibility of the picture. This is tre- 
mendously important, for pictures range 
in cost from a quarter of a million to a 
million dollars, according to the style of 
production. The outlay to be made for 
actors, directors and cinematographer, for 
costumes, settings, entertainment and 
music is determined by the producer. Per- 
haps he will decide upon a super-produc- 
tion like Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(M.G.M.), starring three prize-winning 
actors in the leading parts. Perhaps the 
film is to be a fine feature picture, like 
Universal’s Great Expectations, developed 
with great care for authenticity. It may 
be given less consideration in both time 
and money and be merely a program pic- 
ture, such as Paramount's Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, or it may be hurried through pro- 
duction as a “quickie,” such as many good 
‘ompanies make to fill in a gap between 
better pictures. Feature pictures may 
tun as leng as eleven reels but, as a rule, 
both feature and regular program pictures 


Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 





Phillips Holmes as Pip and Henry Hull as Magwitch in 
Dickens’ “Great Expectations. 


” 


are seldom more than seven reels in length 
and require about 65 to 100 minutes for 
showing. Treasure Island was 110 minutes. 
Shorts, one and two reels in length, come 
under a different classification. 


Great Expectations (Universal Pro- 
duction; Stuart Walker, Director.) 

The true flavor of Dickens has been 
maintained in this presentation. Great 


care has been* used to adhere closely to 
the story with its many charact>=:,..whose 
lives are interwoven in an almost miracu- 
lous fashion. The characters are so well 
defined in speech, costume, and manner- 
isms, that we instantly recognize them as 
Dickens types. The story is dramatically 
and convincingly told. The photography 
is excellent, and the foggy, smoky atmos- 
phere of old London effectively caught. 
There is only one notably posr shot, i.e., 
that of the obviously miniature ship sail- 
ing for France. 
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Scholastic Photoplay Club 
Are You a Member? 
Birt: high school student interested 








in the movies should join the Scho- 

lastic Photoplay Club, which has 
just recently been organized and already 
has over 1,000 members. 

Only high school students are eligible. 
Members receive a pad of Report and 
Score Cards by which they can score every 
picture they see, and register their opin- 
ions with the national headquarters of the 
club (155 E. 44th St., New York City). 
Members also receive a membership card, 
bearing their name and national number. 

Members may enter the club’s Review 
Contest by writing a 300- to 500-word 
review of any picture and submitting it 
for consideration in each month’s contest. 
Writers of the best three reviews each 
month will receive a book of ten tickets 
to their favorite theatre, good any time. 

If you are interested, send 10 cents in 
stamps or coin, to cover cost of printing 
and mailing the material to you. Your 
membership card, pad of Report and 
Score Cards, and complete instructions, 
will be sent to you by return mail. 

For an additional ten cents members 
may obtain Mrs. Mullen’s new booklet, pre- 
pared especially for the Scholastic Photo- 
play Club, “How to Judge Motion Pic- 
tures.” This booklet will enable members 
to analyze pictures intelligently, and also 
help them to write better reviews for the 
contest. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


I wish to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 
(155 East 44th St., New York City) 
























Name nreelelan eau : Age.. 





Address (Street No., Town & State)............ 











English Teacher 






I enclose 10 cents for 1 year’s membership. Check 
here if you wish pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 
additional)... eae ‘ ; 















WILLIE HOPPE 

One of the World's 

Greatest Alt-Around 
Billiard Players 











Pocket Table 
With Complete 
Equipment 





Same with Covered 
Cushions and Gui 
Bail Return— $7. 
Slightiy higher in West 
and Southwest 







in. Height 25% in. Live 
rubber cushions. Has rack for balls and bil- 














Let Hoppe Teach You 
Billiards 47 HOME! 


Imagine getting the expert instruction of world’s billiard champions 
like Hoppe, Layton, Ponzi, Rudolph, Taberski and Cochran in your 
own home, absolutely free! That is the startling offer made possible 
by these new Brunswick Home Pocket Billiard Tables. Boy! Wait 
until you see them at your favorite department, hardware or sporting 
goods store. These home tables are genuine replicas of Brunswick 
famous regulation tables—scientifically scaled—with real live rubber 
cushions and full equipment including 15 brightly colored and num- 
bered balls, cue ball, triangle and maple cues built to scale. The same 
shots are played the same way on these home models that you would 
play them on the regulation tables in the YMCA, church recreation 
room or billiard room . . . and with champions to coach you on how 
to play, you'll soon be beating much older players. Mail coupon now 
for Free Lesson Book by world’s best players, in which is illustrated 
and described the complete Brunswick line of Junior Playmate Tables. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 623 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Established 1845 
Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 





Mail Coupon for Big 
56-Page Book of 
BILLIARD LESSONS 
by World’s Best Players 


The Brunswich-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 S._ Sabesh Ave., Chicago 


ithout obligation, please send me free 


56-page on “How to Play Billiards” 
as taught by the world's greatest players 
Name ...4+++ Seerececccsceesce 
Street ...ceeees ee cecceresoens . 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Echoes of the Armistice Day Issue 


For the School Superintendents 


The following letter, received too late 
for inclusion in the symposium on “How 
Can We Prevent a New War?” by fifteen 
famous Americans and Britons, is from 
Dr. Edison E. Oberholtzer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Houston, Texas, who 
is also President of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

I find it impossible to give a single set 
of rem/dies for the prevention of war. So 
long 1s people are placed in competition 
with each other for political and economic 
advantages on a national scale, there will 
be strife and ill-feelings which tend to 
engender war. 

The best solution, in my judgment, is 
to set up the form of government and 
social structure that will give to the peo- 
ple an opportunity to achieve happiness 
through the use of their individual service 
with the ability to understand and par- 
ticipate in cooperative government. Such 
forms of government and social structures 
must remove those things in the economic 
life which create a state of want and 
underprivilege. The right type of educa- 
tion should give to each individual a 
higher ethical outlook of life and training 
sufficient to create and use greater ex- 
cellency of intellect, a higher appreciation 
of the beautiful, and more tolerance and 
respect for self and others, thus creating 
a spirit of better understanding of human 
relations and brotherly love. Democracy 
as a way of living presents the most hope- 
ful way. 

Letters from students inspired by the 
November 10 issue have been pouring in 


- faa ous 
THE aN 
IN HISTORY 


By 
HOWARD W. HAGGARD 
Author of 


“Devils, Drugs and Doctors” 


The story of what doctors have done for 

human progress from the time when the 

reekine savage medicine-man struggled 
with the spirits down to the 
tremendous achievements of 
modern science. Lively and 
amusing, as well as informing. 
Every boy and girl interested 
in medical knowledge will be 
delighted with it. 

Over 


100 
Unusual 
Illustra- 

tions 


$3.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 

















ever since. We print here a selection of 
them, representing various points of view 
on war, pacifism, and armaments. 

Dear Editor: We, the Young Genera- 
tion, denounce war—war bringing with it 
sorrow, tragedy, heartaches, loss of money, 
preperty and life. Your November 10 issue 
devoted to the anti-war movement was one 
of the finest you have published. You have 
told us the truth about war, and we are re- 
sponding. It is much too easy to make a lot 
of noise knocking on empty barrels saying 
“We Declare War. In this way, friends 
and countrymen, we will do away with 
unemployment. We _ will become rich 
again.” 

It requires brains, effort, concentration 
and cooperation to devise systems to con- 
trol the unfortunate conditions now pre- 
vailing. But we, the High School Students, 
realize that this is the civilized way, and 
by this way only will be brought to all 
health and happiness, the goal of every 
human being. 

—Fannie Seidenfeld, 
Hunter College High School, 
New York City. 


Dear Students: There couldn’t have 
been a more suitable person to answer 
J. E. M. of Kansas City, Mo., than a 
typical Marine. We most certainly need 
training camps where discipline is used 
in a justified manner for these “Wild 
Boys of the Road.” The United States 
Marines is the finest trained unit in dis- 
cipline we have (on leave, of course, al- 
lowances must be made for some). 

After two years of high school, I be- 
came disgusted with the gloomy future 
J. E. M.-referred to (This was during the 
depression four years ago). I left my 
home in New York City and landed in 
California, with still no prospects of any 
employment. (I was, however, gaining 
some much needed experience). Since I 
had no financial resources, I soon returned 
home. Only to leave again for California. 
This time a stowaway on an oil tanker. 
Because I wasn’t of age, I tried to lie my 
way into the Marines, but no go. You 
see I heartily agree with you—Youth 
needs military training. 

Immediately on the proper age for en- 
listment I joined up and I have found 
my heart’s desire. Responsibility, adven- 
ture, discipline, physical training, plenty 
of work and fun. Here in Washington 
my daily life is consisting mostly of pa- 
rades. I therefore suggest some boys to 
join the Marines and see the world. 

—Trumpeter O. H., 
Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 

P. S.—To think it is said that we are 

“hard-boiled leathernecks.” 


Dear Sir: I hate war as thoroughly as 
anyone who has had no real experience 
with it can. I am perhaps idealistic, but 
I believe that every person should abso- 
lutely refuse to partake in a war. Then 
there could be no invasions or defensive 
battles. I was particularly interested in 
the article, “Hey, Yellowbacks.” Men like 
Mr. Meyer are true heroes, and not the 


romantic fools who plunge recklessly into 

a war to defend their country and “make 

the world safe for democracy.” I am 

enclosing an editorial about war which | 
wrote in my school paper. 

Charlotte Gale, 
Bogota (N. J.) H. §. 
We quote from Miss Gale’s editorial; 


Armed Conflict? 

War, according to Webster, is an armed 
conflict—an extremely simple definition— 
easy to understand, or at least it seems 
so. But do we really know what war 
means? Do those two words, “armed con- 
flict,” convey to us, high school students, 
the devastating horror that is war? 
Hardly. 

War today is a perilous business. The 
arms are far more deadly, more dangerous 
than those of a century ago. We “civil- 
ized” people use poisonous gas to slowly 
strangle our enemies—bombs to blow them 
to bits—long-range guns to. destroy cities, 
We string barbed wire on the battlefield, 
secretly hoping that the enemy will cru- 
cify himself on it. Gruesome things— 
these arms. 

As for the conflict part of the definition. 
Always, in the human race there has been 
conflict. “Kill or be killed” has long been 
an unconscious motto of all peoples and 
nations. The fighting urge in man is 
strong. And when the frenzy has passed, 
he is like one awakened from a bad dream 
—bewildered—afraid—stunned. 

We may be confronted with the ques- 
tion of war some day ourselves. It is 
something for us all to think about—but 
not merely as “armed conflict.” There is 
infinitely more to it than that! 

e 

Dear Editor: War is a permanent issue. 
The Pacifist prolongs the inevitable. As 
long as there are hundreds of nations, 
each with its own language, customs, and 
ideals, there will be conflicts. Add to this 
selfishness, greed, and dishonesty and 


WHAT A SPLENDID GIFT! 


SBVBLVLVLELLVULOLLOLLOL ON 
Now boys and girls 
can read all about 
the creators of their 
favorite characters 


THE Edited pnw y and 
Junior Book 
of Authors 


Boys and girls from 7 to 17 will 
find endless enjoyment in_ this 
introduction to the lives of the 
most famous writers and illustra- 
tors for younger readers from 
Lewis Carroll and Louisa Alcott 
to the present day. Simply and 
dramatically told.. Most of the 
modern writers have written their 
own life stories. With 260 phote- 
graphs and portraits. $4.00 at 
all bookstores, ‘or postpaid from , 


. W. WILSON CO 








The H . 
950 University Ave., N. Y. 








PRIZE CONTEST! Can You Invent a New Yell? 


Every week you have a chance at a big prize! The best yell submitted each week wins 


Knokabout Sport Jacket—your school name and insignia (Tiger, Wildcat, Panther, 


on the back, your nickname and class year on the front. 
season win $1 credit on one of our new, snappy. Knokabout Jackets—also book 


Send Yell | containing the 1000 yells. Our yrllmaster to judge all entries. Send in a yell 
Today! — oe 
coac! 


* With your yell, send size of jacket. Our catalog shows it—your 


SCALP 'EM, INDIANS! 


has 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 


a handsome 
‘i Indian, etc.) 
Next best 1000 yells submitted during 





PRIZE-WINNING YELL 
(Week of Nov. 17) 
Slam! Bang! Whack! Thud! 
Sand! Dirt! Grit! Mud! 
Gore! Mire! Sweat! Steam! 
Kellogg High School Football 
Team! 








Paul Short, 
Kellogg (Idahe) High School. 
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you will also-cofhe to-the conclusion that 
war is one of many blights on mankind 
that cannot be eradicated by peace treaties 
(as proven in the World War). 

The differences in the languages of the 
nations cause many difficulties. It is 
hard to carry on conversations with a nation 
that cannot understand your manner of 
speech. When it comes to international 
affairs, many nations have been offended 
by the United States because they did 
not understand our American spirit of 
bluntness. 

One of the most outstanding causes of 
wars is conflicting ideals that are different 
from those of other nations—Japan with 
her belief that she is destined to protect 
the Pacific and the belief that a Japanese 
soldier who dies for the Mikado is a martyr 
and will go straight to heaven; Italy, 
with the belief that a government main- 
tains its stability by force and using in- 
fantry to do it with. You cannot change 
these ideals that are born with a people. 
Selfishness, greed, and dishonesty, sum 
up the reasons why conflicts are inevita- 
ble. Man will not be stopped in his end- 
less search for treasure; and he certainly 
will not be stopped by “scraps of paper.” 

More power to peace societies and na- 
tional defense. 

—B. G., 
Washington H. S., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Dear Editor: Bruce Barton’s advertise- 
ment on the back page of the Nov. 3 
Scholastic is worth ten thousand words 
about war. 

Most people have the wrong idea of 
patriotism. To me real patriotism is keep- 
ing our country out of war rather than 
giving up our lives in it. 

As Mr. Barton says, war is preventable 
and it is the duty of every one of us to 
try to save our fellow man from death 
instead of helping to kill him. After all, 
it's not the people who start. wars that 
have to fight them. If we must fight, why 
not direct the blows at the cause instead 
of the effect. 

—Gordon Windell. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College gy 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 











Art Schools 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M, Odom, President 


INQUIRE NOW REGARDING MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE & DECORATION 
FURNITURE DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
SEND GRAPHIC ADVERTISING. & ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 

TEACHERS TRAINING 


FOR 
CATALOGUE Address Box T, 2239 Broadway New York 











Correspondence 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for *“‘Uncle Sam” 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education. Many Winter ex- 
aminations expected. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 
eneeeue INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-280 Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretarial 


Secretarial School—1 and 2- 

year courses for preferred posi- 

tions. Shorthand. typewriting. 

filing, bookkeeping Gym 

Pool. Riding. Placement. 

Dormitories Enroll now. Catalog. 
cok Es 


pe Rd tates, Box S 
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CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION 


To assist the millions of high school students who this year, and in 

the year to come, will be faced with the problem of continuing 

their education, Scholastic asked a group of prominent people 

(1) if they would go to college next September if they were 

graduating from high school this June, and (2) what their aims 
would be in selecting a college and a course of study. 


4 


*T Should 
Select a 
Liberal 
Arts 
College,” 
says 


Dr. Walter Dill Scott, President, 
Northwestern University. 

“If I anticipated graduating from a 
high school in June, 1935, I would cer- 
tainly be planning to continue my work 
in some institution of higher learning. 
Personally I think I should select a liberal 
arts college. My judgment is that of all 
those who attend institutions of higher 
learning too large a percentage are at- 
tending standardized colleges ...However, 
too few are attending special schools 
whether they be cultural or vocational. 
Personally, I should plan to complete a 
course for a B.A. degree before entering 
upon any special vocational training.” 

—Walter Dill Scott, 
President, Northwestern University. 


MR. JULIAN W. CURTISS 


Chairman of the Board of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., advises courses 
in Chemistry. 


“Given a situation as you describe it— 
namely, that were I a boy or a girl grad- 
uating from an American high school in 
the year 1935, and assuming if I elected 

to go to college 
I had reasonable 
assurance” of 
financial support, 
or self-help, my 
advice most em- 
phatically would 
be to go and se- 
lect a college that 
has a fine course 
in chemistry. 

It seems to me 
that a thoroughly 
grounded knowl- 
edge of chemi- 
cals would offer 
the best chance 
for success be- 

cause the chemical industry is in a state of 
constant development. Furthermore that 
field is not as crowded as others. If the 
boy or girl possesses any inventive ability 
there the best opportunity is offered. Re- 
search and laboratory work is constantly 
on the increase and a basic knowledge of 
chemicals is essential. Lastly I would 
not advocate any college career for those 
who have not shown ability and character 
in their high school work.” 


—Julian W. Curtiss. 





In the November 3rd issue of Scholastic we asked high school students to 
write a letter on “What a College Education Means to Me and How I Will 


Select My School.” 


Many fine letters were received and the following are the 


best. These students have been awarded the prizes of 3 Conklin $3.50 Mechanical 


Pencils. 





“A college graduate has more knowledge 
and more ambition to use that knowledge 
than one who has never been to college. 
Advanced study and the contact with 
types of personalities give him a broader- 
minded outlook on life. He knows how 
to enjoy himself and others; hence he has 
a better chance of success, personal and 
worldly. 

“T shall study the curricula, personnel 
and environs of prospective colleges that 
I may choose the one best suited to my 
special needs. I shall take four years of 
liberal arts—so needed for its general and 
cultural knowledge—before training for 
my life work.” 

Aylesworth, 
Sheldon High School, 
Sheldon, Towa, 

Teacher: Jennie F. Quick. 


—Miriam 





“A college education means all the 
world to me. It means a better founda- 
tion for life upon which happiness and 
prosperity can be established. In_ our 
rapidly-advancing civilization college edu- 
cations are and will be ever more neces- 
sary. 

“In selecting a school I will choose a 
college of high moral standards and Chris- 


tian ideals, and one having as extensive a 
course as the restrictions of my meager 
pocketbook will permit. 

“Higher education is essential not only 
for one’s own happiness and pleasure but 
for the contribution each gives to the 
world.” 

Mathes, 


Kansas. 


—Mary Alice 


Formoso, 





“A college education means a_ better 
chance to learn adjustment today and bet- 
ter understanding of myself and the world 
tomorrow, additional équipment with 
which ‘to solve the problems of life, a 
basis of appreciation for post-college 
study, and a chance to develop and pre- 
pare my mind for vocational study. 


“In selecting my school I shall consider 
the status of the administration, the 
teachers, the research facilities, the gen- 
eral standing of the school, and the course 
of studies offered. These can best be de- 
termined by communcation with the school, 
studying the college catalogue, and ob- 
taining the advice of alumni.” 

—Wm. H. McBurney, 
Welsh High School, 
Welsh, La. 

Teacher: Elise Alleman. 
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‘In 20,000 HIGH SCHOOLS ™ 


When Boston Latin School was founded, three hundred years ago, America set 
its foot on the road of public, universal, democratic education for all high school 
studerts. To carry America farther along that road, the Celebration Committee of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A. has developed a 
program for observing the 300th anniversary of public, secondary education. 


Readers of SCHOLASTIC know that there are man 
which threaten the very existence of the schools. If hig 


forces at large to-day 
school education is to 


continue to help communities in their work, play, and government, the public must 
be fully aware of the problems and the goals of the high schools. This program for 
the high school tercentenary has been designed to bring the nation's parents and 


tax-payers closer to its students ana teachers. 


To augment interest in this program, many scholarships, prizes, trips, and 


HONOR 


souvenirs have been offered the students and schools who participate in 
observing the three hundredth anniversary of the high schools. 


YOUR SCHOOL! Preserve the American Student's Right to Education 





Enter SCHOLASTIC AWARDS and CELEBRATION COMPETITIONS 





CREATIVE WRITING: National prizes and honors are offered 
in the Scholastic Awards for poetry, essays, short stories, and articles. 
These prizes also include: 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. ONE-ACT PLAY AWARDS. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. AND QUILL AND SCHOOL AWARDS. 
SMITH-CORONA MANUSCRIPT AWARDS. 


SAPLINGS: The best student writing in the Scholastic Awards 
will be pubiished in the Tercentenary Edition of SAPLINGS, 
SCHOLASTIC'S annual anthology of high school writing. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: © Seventeen scholarships to art schools in 


addition to many cash prizes are offered in the Scholastic. Awards 
for work by high school. students in nearly all fields of arts and 
crafts. These prizes include: 

CARNEGIE MUSEUM AWARDS (Design). 

ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL AWARDS. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS AWARDS (Pictorial work in black ink and 
colored ink; mechanical drawing.) 

METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. AWARDS (Jewelry; metal work). 

PLASTIC WOOD MODELING AWARDS. 

AMERICAN CRAYON CO. AWARDS (Advertising Arts; Applied 
Arts and Crafts). 

GRAFTON AND KNIGHT LEATHERCRAFT AWARDS. 

KEUFFEL AND ESSER MASTER-DRAFTSMAN AWARDS. 


EXHIBIT: The best student art work sent for the Scholastic 
Awards will be included in an international art show: The. Tercenten- 
ary Exhibit of High School Art. Another International Scholastic 
Art Exhibit will appear at Atlantic City February 23-28, 1935, at the 
N.E.A. convention. : 





SCHOOL HISTORIES: National, State, and Local honors are 
offered in the ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. HISTORY COMPETITION 


for local histories of education. 


SCHOOL MODELS: The ATKINS SCHOOL HOUSE AWARDS 
are offered for replicas, built to scale, of the first school house in 
your community. Schools may correlate this competition with the 
writing of the local school history. 


HISTORICAL MAPS: Fifty thousand maps showing the histor 
of secondary education in the United States and other prizes will 
be distributed by the Home Economics Department of the 
AMERICAN CAN CO. in connection with a contest to write a poster 
on salmon. 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL: Handsome reproductions of the 
original Boston Latin School, drawn by Ernest W. Watson, are being 
distributed by PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. in connection 
with a picture title contest announced in SCHOLASTIC. 


CONGRATULATIONS: For letters of congratulations to Boston 
Latin School, addressed c/o the Celebration Committee, 1306, 155 
East 44th St., New York, the SPENCERIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
AWARDS: offer cash, Spencerian fountain pens and an encyclopedia 
for the school in which the winner of first prize is enrolled. 


NEWS EXAM: Trips to Washington via Greyhound Lines, Spen- 
cerian fountain pens, and Modern Library Books will be awarded 
students who excel in Scholastic's Fourth Annual News Examination. 


For Complete Details of Any of the Competitions Write 


The National High School Weekly 
155 East 44th St, New York City 


SCHOLASTIC 

















